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1 ˖ 1 
Ricur Hox. LORD HAWKESBURY, &c. &c. 


My Log D! 


A N experience of more than thirty years, nearly 

the whole of the preſent mild reign, and an 
attentive eye to the character of your Lordſhip, 
have given me a ſolid knowledge of the extenſive 
and ſplendid talents, that have ſo eminently diſtin- 


guiſhed you in various public ſtations; and infinite 


reaſon to admire the anxious zeal and animated 
exertions of your Lordſhip, which have deſervedly 
raiſed you to the firſt Rank, and to the moſt im- 
portant Poſts of Honor. Although envy and ma- 


lice have, at one time, ſhaded the character of 


your Lordſhip, a manly and maſterly perſeverance 
in the cauſe of your Country, and the great merit 


of yqur public ſervices have placed your character 
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in a true light, and it being now univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that Lord Hawkeſbury is one of the 
firſt Stateſmen of the age, his ſplendid abilities and 
great public exertions are the admiration of an en- 
lightened and grateful Nation. 


A public character, founded on ſuch brilliant 
talents and diſtinguiſhed merit, that has the expe- 
- of ſo many years, is certainly the propereſt 
Judge, between the Public and Executive Govern- 
ment, of the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform, 
at a period which is unfavorable to every innova- 
tion, becauſe it is attended with uncommon dan- 
ger. My Lord, ſhould it be ſaid that you muſt 
| neceſſarily be a partial Judge, from your being a 
Member of the Ariſtocratic and Executive Powers, 
I anſwer that, © as want of candor is no argument,” 
I do not admit a concluſion that ariſes from illibe- 
rality: Your well known zeal and arduous exer- 
tions for the public welfare, not only juſtify a con- 
fidence to the contrary, but amount to a ſecurity 
to the nation, that the intereſt of the whole will 
have infinite more weight upon your noble mind, 
than prepoſſeſſion in favour of either of the com- 

ponent 
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ponent parts of the Legiſlature. A Parliamentary 
Reform is the Hobby-Horſe of Oppoſition: It 
ſeemed, for a long time, to be the favorite object 
and the ruling paſſion of a Nobleman of the firſt 
rank and the firſt rate abilities, who has written 
elaborately but, I think, not perſuaſively upon the 
ſubject; at leaſt not ſo clearly as to convince my 
mind. His Grace's opinions have been publiſhed, 
and made the ground of oppoſition upon that ſub- 
ject; the Public have caught the deluſion, and I 
conceive it is of infinite importance to the tranqui- 
lity and intereſt of the Nation, at this period of po- 
litical fanaticiſm, to undeceive the miſinformed 
and credulous. To oppoſe a Nobleman high in 
office with your Lordſhip and of diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities, is certainly a taſk of ſome preſumption, but 
I have the vanity to think of no great difficulty, 
becauſe the impolicy and danger of Reform in the 
Legiſlature, under the preſent ala ming circum- 
ſtances of Europe, are manifeſt even to an ordi- 
nary capacity. Legiſlative Reform is an attempt | 
to accompliſh what it is, in my apprehenſion, the 
intereſt of the Nation and the duty of the Legiſla- 
tive and Executive Powers to prevent by all the 
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means by Shich ſo great a political ſuicide can be 
prevented. 


Beſides your Lordſhip's right to fit in Judgment 
in a caſe of ſo much conſequence, which you ſo 
perfectly underſtand, I have an ambition to gratify 
by declaring to the World that I have the honor 
to be one of your oldeſt Admirers, and that I have, 


for more than thirty years, been proud to profeſs 
myſelf, 


My Lord ! 
Your Lordſhip's 
' Moſt devoted and 
Moſi faithful Servant, 
THE AUTHOR, 


AN WR R 


DUKE or RICHMOND's LETTER, 


On the great W of 


A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Reſpectfully inſcribed to Loxp HawxesBury, &c, &c. 
Ir has ever been my Idea that every Man is under an 


Obli gati on to ſerve the Public as well as he can. 


DuKE or RICHMOND. 


ESIDES a natural impulſe to ſerve our 
Country and, in a particular manner, to 
promote the conſtitutional purpoſes of Liberty in a 
free State, there is, according to our noble Au- 
thor, who holds the firſt rank in Society, and 
poſſeſſes the firſt rate abilities, a neceſſary obligation 
which carries with it an apology for incapacity ; 
for, if a man does © as well as he can,” with the 
pureſt principles, he may be entitled to commen- 
dation for his good intentions, but cannot be 
blamed for inability. This apology, upon the 
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beſt authority, is the moſt fortunate declaration 
in favour of my poor endeavours which muſt be 
weak indeed when compared with the ſplendid 
talents and patriotic exertions of the noble Duke: 
Great however, and brilliant as we acknowledge 


his abilities to be, he does not ſeem to be infallible 
in his opinions of a Parliamentary Reform. The 
celebrated Letter of the noble Duke upon this 
popular ſubject is written with his uſual ability and 
public ſpirit, as a compoſition, but I really do not 
feel the truth of its being “ a luminous com- 
poſition,” at leaſt, although ic informs me of 
certain diſtinctions it does not enlighten my mind fo 
far as to convince me of the force of his principles 


and the orthodoxy of his ſyſtem of Reform, when 
; we compare them with the preſent ſtate of the 


Legiſlature and the Conſtitution which has, by the 
Revolution, eſtabliſhed the preſent ſyſtem of 
Repreſentation, | 


In attending to this much talked of Letter, 
written eleven years ago to the Iriſh Volunteers, 
which has been ſo highly commended by Oppo- 
ſition both in this Country and in Ireland, and 


which 


TSF 
which has by them been tiled © a conſtitutional 
and truly patriotic production,“ it is not neceſſary 


to conſider what were, or are at preſent the cir- 
cumſtances of the Times, or what were, or are 
at this period the real Sentiments of the noble 
Author. It is ſufficient to confider whether the 
compoſition be conſtitutional, that is, founded on the 
principles of our happy Conſtitution ; and patriotic 
as tending to preſerve that excellent Conſtitution, 
by preventing the principles of Liberty going 
backwards, by a perverſion of the component parts 
of the Legiſlature, to deſtroy the wiſe equilibrium 
which is neceſſary, for the preſervation of the 
whole, and for the liberty, the ſecurity and happi- 
neſs of the People living under a Conſtitution ſo 


well formed: For, I firmly believe that whatever 
s truly valuable in any Conſtitution with which we 


are acquainted exifts in the fundamental principles 
of our own: In no Country on earth, at leaſt in 
none that we have known or heard of, is better 
proviſion made for the ſecurity of the rights of 


individuals, and for the impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, Bleſſed therefore with ſuch fundamental 
principles, I cannot agree with Thomas Paine that 
thus 


; 
| 
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this Country is without a Conſtitution; but am 
| perſuaded that the aſſertion is the groſſeſt Libel on 


our Government and on the underſtanding of the 
Nation, becauſe the reverſe is manifeſt. 


This eſtabliſhed, as an incontrovertible fact, 


viz. that we are in poſſeſſion of the nobleſt Con- 


ſtitution that human virtue and wiſdom could 
form for the mild exertions of national authority, 
and for the happineſs of the People governed ; 
there remains to be conſidered firſt, whether we 


have, and next in what manner we have, by the 
viciſſitude of things (to which human nature in the 
moſt enlightened times and conſequently human 
eſtabliſhments) departed from the ſo much admired 
principles of our excellent Conſtitution ? 


The queſtion of whether we have is anſwered by 


the noble Duke, whoſe powerful talents and ani- 
mated character give great weight to his authority; 
and the more fo as he is a profeſſed and ſteady 
Friend to our conſtitutional Government of King, 


Lords, and Commons. But although an attempt 
to reform implies a ſuppoſed departure from the 
principles 


1 


principles of the Conſtitution, which, by deſtroying 
the eguilibrium, endangers the whole and ſhews 
both the manner of departing ſrom it and the 
means of prevention; yet they ſeem, in this caſe, 
to be aſſertions without proofs, and therefore a 


remedy is propoſed before we are convinced of the 
exiſtence of the diſorder. 


But, if we are to ſuppoſe, for the ſake of argu- 
ment, the exiſtence of the diſorder in the body 
politic, we muſt then attentively conſider whether 
the propoſed remedy is both applicable and ade- 
quate, and in particular whether it be practicable 
and well timed? For, it will not be denied, by 
any candid Reformer, that there are times in 
which it is dangerous to attempt any alteration in 
long eſtabliſhed ſyſtems however deſirable it may 
appear and even neceſſary at other periods. 


The fundamental principles of our Conſtitution 
are ſo pure and have ſo clear and direct a tendency 
to the general good that they cannot be too much 
admired; They have formed the happieſt ſyſtem 
of Legiſlation by a concurrence of the component 
1 parts 
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parts, and hence it is that our Government is 


eſtabliſhed by the wiſeſt authority and the gentleſt 
fubordination for the ſecurity and happineſs of the 


People governed. But it is ſaid, by Reformers 


and admitted by our noble Author, that “ this 
« public virtue has been perverted, and this 
& national wiſdom is in danger of being ſubverted 
« by an undue influence in one of the three 


« Eſtates of the Kingdom, which gives a dan- 


« gerous preponderance to another; and theſe 
« afcendencies in the Legiſlature almoſt abſorb the 
ce other Eſtate, that is, the democratic part of our 
« Government, or the People's ſhare of Legiſlation 
« and thereby endanger the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by 
ce the Conſtitution at the glorious Revolution.” 


I anſwer: That the times have occaſioned (as 
they will ever produce in the moſt enlightened 
Governments) a departure from Forms I vill not 
heſitate to admit; but I am not fo ready to allow 
that they have occaſioned a departure from Prin- 
ciples: The Conſtitution is the ſame as at the 
Revolution; and to fay the truth, and to'do juſtice 
to the illuſtrious Family on the Throne, never has 
i . „ 
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there appeared, under Princes of the Houſe of 
Hanover, the leaſt attempt or deſign to depart 
from the fundamental principles of the Conſtitution, 
which are an equal ſecurity to the dignity of the 
Crown and to the _ and happineſs of the 


People. 

The difference between forms and principles is 
great indeed as I will endeavour to ſhew. For 
Inſtance: For a long period our Repreſentation 
was generally annual or triennial until the great 
inconvenience and the evils attending fort Parlia- 
ments rendered it neceſſary to have a ſeptennial 


act; which, although not without its imperfections, 
has been continued as the beſt mode of Repreſen- 


tation, Now, although the utility of that af is 
indiſputable, it is pretended that, as the former 
mode was firſt eſtabliſhed, it is a departure from 
fundamental principles of the Conſtitution. But 
this I deny; for neither ſhort or long Parliaments 
have any thing to do with fundamental principles: 
They are forms of Legiſlation and not principles 
of the Conſtitution. It is therefore quite as con- 
ſtitutional to have the one as the other. The 


* only 


4) 
only queſtion is, which of the two modes of 
Repreſentation has been found, by experience, to 


be the moſt conducive to the wiſe en of 
Legiſlation ? 


I declare for the new ſyſtem, becauſe the fepten- 
nial act, whatever may be its defects, avoids much 
of the diſorder and confuſion of annual or triennial 
Repreſentation ; and it will be admitted that the 
prevention of anarchy and confuſion, which have 
more than once occaſioned a dangerous ferment is 
a great advantage gained in a nation of Liberty in 
which it is as neceſſary to watch the aſcendency of 
Democracy as the undue influence of RR; 


By varying the length of Repreſentation, as 
experience and circumſtances render neceſſary, I 
fee no departure whatever from fundamental 
principles. Sir Robert Walpole though not a 
popular Miniſter was an able Statefman ; he has 
clearly ſhewn the difference between. triennial 
and ſeptennial Repreſentation and proved, to a 
demonſtration, the advantage derived from the 
dagen un act. A departure from forms does not 


imply 
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imply a departure from principles but rather a 


ſecurity to fundamental principles of the Con- 
ſtitution by a wiſer ſyſtem of Repreſentation. 


When therefore the Iriſh Volunteers formed an 
unconſtitutional Army, or, in other words, col- 
lected a great military force unconnected with the 
civil Government of their Country and thereby 
raiſed a power unknown to the Conſtitution and 
incompatible with a free State, under a pretence 
of reſtoring to the Conſtitution its purity and 
vigour (as if a ſelf eſtabliſhed military force in a 
free Country, to controul opinions in matters of 
Legiſlation, was calculated to reſtore the principles' 
and purity of Liberty) how could men with good 
underſtandings, and we will liberally fuppoſe with 
the pureſt intentions, imagine that an illegal 
military force could be conſiſtent with the Con- 
ſtitution of a free State and conducive to the pur- 
poſes of civil Liberty? Their preparatory ſteps 
* to forward their intentions on the ſubject of a 
© more equal Repreſentation of the People in Par- 
tc lament” being of a military and compulſive 
nature in a civil caſe of Legiſlation in a free State, 


muſt 
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muſt be conſidered as ineffectual as "IN ty un- 


conſtitutional, illegal and alarming. All ſteps for 
a Reform in a free Nation ſhould be of a civil na- 
ture, for military ſteps are of the nature of an ab- 
ſolute and arbitrary Government. For inſtanee: 
The municipal power might exerciſe its influence 
with the greateſt propriety and the happieſt effect 


becauſe it is a power known to the Conſtitution; 


but a ſelf ereated military authority, not congenial 
with civil Liberty, defeats its own purpoſe by acting 
contrary to the purity of principles which it wiſnes 
to promote. I do therefore pronounce the prepa- 


ratory ſteps of an armed force, unconnected with 
and conſequently unauthorized by the civil Go- 


vernment as impolitic as they are unconſtitutional; 
and that although the noble Duke has been a 
ſpirited advocate for a Parliamentary Reform, I 
do not feel the force of the popular obſervatian 


that © his Grace has offered to the Nation a ſyſtem 


cc of the moſt complete and effectual reform in the 
ce Repreſentation of the People that ever has been 
« propoſed; or that he has diſcovered great Con- 
ſtitutional knowledge in countenancing ſuch an 

unconſtitutional | 


1 
unconſtitutional and illegal power as the Military 
Aſſociation of the Iriſh Volunteers. 


Having ſhewn that the Iriſh Volunteers who 
correſponded with the Duke of Richmond on the 
great ſubjeft of a Parliamentary Reform were 
totally miſtaken in their © preparatory ſteps of a a 
ce military nature which inſtead of reſtoring the 
« purity of the Conſtitution tend to ſubvert it;! 
I proceed to conſider whether they were not 
equally miſtaken in © their ideas of a more 


« equal Repreſentation of the People in Parlia- 
« ment.” 


Their ideas of unequal Repreſentation are founded 
on the pretended ce corrupt ſtate of the Boroughs, 
« and the general opinion of the People, that the 
1 Conſtitution can be reſtored to its ancient purity 


e and vigour by no other means than a Parlia- 
« mentary Reform.” This ſuppoſed corruption 
and the pretended ſenſe of the Public prove no- 
thing : For, admitting the former, the People are 
not the proper judges of the latter ; neither is their 
opinion ſo eaſily collected or ſo eaſily known. The 
wo 2; | 3 
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opinion of the People, I mean the real and judicious 
Public, is reſpectable but not concluſive. The 
collective body or the Public at large have the 
right of contemplation and the liberty of communi- 
cation but not the power of deciſion. Thoſe who 
delegate their authority, and ſu rrender all their Con- 
ſtitutional rights, irrecoverably for a certain period, 

cannot themſelves exerciſe the one or claim the 
other conſiſtent with the nature of delegation and 
with the obligation which the Conſtitution impoſes. 
The opinion of the People, which 1s ſo often men- 
tioned by Party, is an imaginary thing. The true 
ſenſe of the Nation is manifeſted by an acquieſcence 
in the meaſures of Executive Government. It is 
fixed by conviction and manifeſted by compliance 
and tacit conſent. The opinion of the multitude is 
another thing : It is always ſpeculative and reſt- 
leſs. But the ſenſe of the real Public is ſteady | 
and reſpectable. That opinion of the People is 
beſt Known at conſtitutional periods when they 

have, by means of the conſtituent body, the power 
of deciding from experience and conviction : And 
if they do not then exerciſe the right with judge- 
ment the blame muſt be imputed to them and not 
| _ 
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to a radical defect in Repreſentation. At no other 
period can the general and real opinion of the Peo- 
ple be known. It is therefore a ſyſtem of Reform 
peculiar to Iriſhmen, to reſtore the purity of the 
Conſtitution by a popular ferment and by prepara- 
tory ſteps of an unconſtitutional and military force 
in a free State, A ſimple queſtion will ſhew the 
folly and danger of this Iriſh military method of 
reforming the Parliament, Suppoſe the national 
forces (which I will call the conſtitutional Army, 
becauſe it is connected with the civil Government 
of this Country) were to take it into their heads to 
be judges of the corruption of the Boroughs and of 
the ſenſe of the People about the ſtate of Repre- 
ſentation, and were to take preparatory ſteps, as the 
Iriſh Volunteers have done, unconnected as they 
are with civil Government, to bring about an 
alteration in the moſt eſſential part of the Legiſla- 
ture, to ſhake Legiſlation to its foundation, would 
not ſuch military interference be deemed uncon- 
flitutional and alarming in a free State? 


That there is corruption in this Nation from the 
influx of wealth and the force of luxury, venality 
= and 
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and ambition (as there has ever been and will 
ever be in the greateſt and wiſeſt Nations) there 
gan be no doubt; but we have an act againſt 
Bribery and Corruption, and therefore if we have 
the evils natural to great and wealthy Nations we 
have alſo the remedy. Corruption which is the 
growth of Luxury can never be rooted out in an 
age of Luxury, it is therefore to be guarded 
againſt ; but, that cure muſt be as ineffectual as it 
js deſperate which raiſes a great ferment to over- 
throw the Conſtitution under a pretence of re- 
ſtoring its purity. If there be no other means of 
reſtoring the purity of the Conſtitution than a 
Parliamentary Reform, I believe I ſhall not be a 
falſe prophet if, with the foreſight of a Scotchman, 
I fay it will never be reſtored, My reaſons are 
two: Becauſe I conceive the diſorder is not in the 
ſyſtem of Repreſentation but in the principle of the 
conſtituent Body; and ſecond, becauſe it cannot 
be reaſonably expected that the Commons will at 
any pe iod become Flo de ſe, or that the Peers 


wi'l relinquiſh their intereſt or the Crown its in- 


fluence, which being almoſt impoſſible renders the 


Reform impracticable: For while theſe two eſtates 
oh 8 . 2 
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of the Kingdom unite to preſerve their aſcendency- 
in the choice of the People's Repreſentatives; how” 
is it poſſible that a Reform can be accompliſhed 
which requires the ſurrender of both? An altera- 
tion in the ſyſtem of Repreſentation cannot be 
effected by dint of perſuaſion: All the eloquence 
of ancient and modern oratory could not perſuade 
the other two Eſtates of the Kingdom to relinquiſh 
their intereſt in and influence over the Houſe of 
Commons, And as to ſhort Parliaments which 
are ſo much contended for as a conſtitutional right 
and a neceſſary check upon the People's delegates: 
to preſerve the purity and vigor of the Conſtitu- 
tion, I would alk, if the ſeptennial act was re- 
pealed and triennial or annual Parliaments reſtored, 
whether that conceſſion to popular opinion would 
be a remedy againſt corruption? Wou'd it root 
out the ſeeds of venality and deſtroy the effects of 
luxury? If then a change in the period of Delega- 
tion would produce exactly the ſame principles, 
waat would be got by the Reform more than the 
calamity ariſing from the ferment? Or if, be- 
ſides gaining this point of ſhort Parliaments, the 
ſtate of Repreſentation became altered and ex- 
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tended in proportion to the univerſality of ſuffrage 
what would be the effect? Would it deſtroy cor- 
ruption in the conſtituent Body or proſtitution of 
principle in a more extended Repreſentation ? 
The very reverſe is the moſt probable. The ad- 
vantages of Democracy are ſeldom uſed with 
judgement; As the popular authority, like the 


popular mitid, is of an unſteady nature, its reſtleſs 
ſpirit is expoſed to every temptation ; and ex- 
perience teaches that the evils ariſing from deluſion 
and proſtitution have increaſed in proportion 
to the People's aſcendency in Government. 
Univerſality of voting, extenſion of Repreſenta- 
tion and ſhort Parliaments, are admirably cal- 
culated to promote the confuſion and horrors of 
Democracy, by giving equality to the thoughtleſs, 
refileſs and tyrannic Multitude, but are no ſecurity 
for thoſe principles of public Virtue which are ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the equilibrium of the Legiſla- 
ture and to reſtore the purity of the Conſtitution, 


But, although I do not admit the exiſtence of the 
diſorder nor, by confequence, the neceſſity of a 
cure, I will conſider the Þ remedy with 

candor. 
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candor. My noble Author ſays, that © the ſubject 
tc of a Parliamentary Reform is, that which of all 
tc others deſerves, in his opinion, the attention of the 
ec public, conceiving it would include every other 
« advantage which a nation can wiſh.“ But I have 
not the honor to be of the ſame opinion: For, ad- 
mitting the diſorder in our Conſtitution to exiſt, 
that is, that the equilibrium of our Legiſlature is 
deſtroyed and the principles of liberty gone back- 
wards, we muſt, in that caſe, look for a practicable, 
effectual and permanent remedy in the People's 
ſhare of Legiſlation and not in the People them- 
felves. For, although they have unqueſtionably a 
right, through the conſtituent Body, to inſtruct their 
delegates, they have none to reform Repreſenta- 
tion. The ſubject of Reform may deſerve the moſt * 
ſerious attention of the delegated power to guard 
againſt the effects of corruption (againſt which 
they have made an excellent law) but can never 
properly claim the attention of the collective Body; 
who, by delegating their power, commit, with their 
Intereſt, their care to their Repreſentatives: And 
if their delegates are found unfaithful to the great 
truſt, the conſtituent Body have at ſtated periods 
IT the 


( 24 ) 


the greateſt of all remedies in their on hands; 
namely, the power of diſmiſſion and the choice of 
ſuch as they think more deſerving of their confidence; 


I do not therefore think that a popular Reform of 
Parliament is conſtitutional, or that, were it prac- 
ticable, it would produce all the advantage nor 
indeed any of the advantages which a Nation could 
wiſh. I am therefore aſtoniſhed and alarmed at. 
the doctrine of that Nobleman who is pleaſed to 
fay—< I have no heſitation in declaring, that from 

cc every conſideration I have been able to give to 
ce this great queſtion which for many years has oc- 
« cupied my mind and from every day's experi- 
« ence to the preſent hour,” (15th of Auguſt 
1783) © I am more and more convinced that the 
ce reſtoring the right of voting univerſally to every 
« Man, not incapacitated by nature for want of 


« reaſon or by law for the commiſſion of crimes, . 
ce together with annual elections is the only Reform 

ce that is practicable, or that can be effeCtual and 

se permanent.“ 
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Before the noble Duke dwelt ſo emphatically on 


1 
the wiſdom of reforing the univerſal right of fal. 


frage, his Grace might have had the goodneſs to 
ſhew when we poſſeſſed that univerſality and how 
we loſt it. In my mind the noble Author's doctrine 
of univerſality does not fall ſhort of Paine's Rights 
of Man to Equality. I am therefore of a quite 
contrary opinion to that diſtinguiſhed character and 
am fully perſuaded that of all plans of Reform, this 
is the moſt unneceſſary and impracticable. His 
Grace ſays © all other plans, that are of a pallia- 
ce tive nature, have been found inſufficient to in- 
« tereſt and animate the great Body of the People, 

« from whoſe earneſtneſs alone any Reform can be 
"> expected. ” Tointereſt the great Body of the Peo- 
ple to eſpouſe any plan of political ſpeculation, and 
to animate them to carry it into execution, is like 
the principles of the French Revolution which have 
animated the public at large to overthrow their re- 
ligious and civil eſtabliſhments, inſtead of reform- 
ing their Government: For it is the nature of 
Democracy, under colour of the beſt principles to 
produce the greateſt confuſion and miſchief, not 


knowing where to ſtop when the great Body of the 
** is raiſed and has ** an aſcendency. And 
thereſore 


( 26) 


therefore if from them alone a Reform is to be ex- 

| pected, it muſt be ſuch as cannot be too much 
dreaded from the ſhocking example of the great 
Body of the People in France, who have, under the 
ſame pretence of univerſal and equal rights, been 
guilty of the greateſt errors and the moſt calamie 
tous events, 


ce A long excluſion from any ſhare in the Le- 
ee giſlature of their Country has rendered the great 
« Maſs of the People indifferent whether the mo- 
cc nopoly that ſubſiſts continues in the hands of a 
more or leſs extended company; or whether it 
ce js divided by them into ſhares of ſomewhat more 
cc or leſs juſt proportions.” A cannot aſſent to the 
opinion of the noble Author, that © the People have 
long been excluded from Repreſentation,” ſince it 
is evident that they have never been deprived of 
the democratic part of our Government. Had the 
People's ſhare of Legiſlation been ſet aſide, or their 
great conſtituent Rights ſuſpended as in the caſe of 
long Parliaments under the Stuarts, then indeed it 
might with truth be ſaid that © the great Body of 
* the People were excluded from any ſhare of the 
| ce Legiſlature 


— 
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3 

t Legiſlature of their Country.“ But although 
the doctrine of univerſal right of ſuffrage has never 
been adopted, or is likely ever to be adopted to 
give equality to the thoughtleſs and reſtleſs multi- 
tude, it cannot be ſaid with truth that the People 
have been excluded from any ſhare of Legiſlation, 
when they have, ſince the Revolution, poſſeſſed the 
power of Repreſentation which 1s all the People's 
right or ſhare in the legiſlature of their Country. 


I am really at a loſs to underſtand what the noble 
| Duke means by a Monopoly: The conſtitutional _ 
powers of King, Lords and Commons cannot be 
called a Monopoly of power; becauſe, as they are 
diſtinct authorities and a check on each other, they 
have nothing of the nature of a monopoly, which 
abſorbs the whole in the vortex of its all graſping 
and over-grown power. But if his Grace means 
the Borough intereſt, under the influence of the 
Peers and the Crown which gives to Executive 
Government fo great an aſcendency 1 in the Houſe 
of Commons, even then, © if it be indifferent to 
te the People whether Repreſentation continues in 
te the hands of a more or leſs extended Company” 


D M where 


(8) 
where is the uſe of that alteration which is propoſed 
by Reformation? That indifference muſt ariſe from 
the People's not feeling any inconvenience from that 
ſuppoſed monopoly of intereſt, and their acquieſcing 
in a ſyſtem founded on practice preferable to a vi- 
ſionary one founded on theory. They know that 
political ſpeculation is deluſive and hazardous, and 
therefore chey prefer by tacit conſent, the bleſſings 
of a ſyſtem founded on experience to the poſſible 
but uncertain advantages of innovation. I believe 
this is the ſenſe of an enlightened Nation ; who, 
upon the principle of a Commercial People, prefer 
a real ſecurity for their Rights and Property to a 


precarious one. They wiſely acquieſce in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Repreſentation knowing that the defect 
is a ſpeck in the eye of the Conſtitution which ſhould 
be touched with a trembling hand. As Experience 
1s the beſt informer, ſo Time is the beſt reformer. 
« His head was ſilver'd o'er with age, and long ex- 
cc perience made him ſage.” Whenever the ſaga- 
city ot Time interpoſes, the alteration muſt be in the 
principle and not in the univerſality, of ſuffrage, 
for an eleCtive franchiſe that creates an equality 
with the multitude is a dreadful idea that fills our 
5 : | RE) minds 
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minds with horror becauſe it differs in nothing to 


the abſurd and ruinous doctrine of the Rights of 
Man. | 


The noble Duke ſays “ the Public feels itſelf 
« unconcerned in the diviſion of Repreſentation 
« into ſhares of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt pro- 
« portions except as to the oppreſions it endures 
e and the exactions it ſuffers; which muſt continue 
“ ſo long as the People remain deprived of all 
“e controul over their Repreſentatives.” 


As to the oppreſſions which the Public endure, 
it will hardly be credited, even upon the teſtimony 
of ſo diſtinguiſhed an Author, that a Government 

| founded on the happieſt Conſtitution and ſo much 
admired for impartial Laws and ſubſtantial Juſtice, 
can be oppreſſive ; or that the exactions of the 
Legiſlature are greater than the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of the State and the abilities of the People 
will admit. But were it otherwiſe, would any 
alteration in Repreſentation prevent them? And it 
is hard to conceive how the People can be de- 
. prived of all controul over their Repreſentatives 


- rl 


D 2 when 


ll 1+ 30 ) 
when 115 poſſeſs the greateſt controul, namely, 


the power of diſmiſſion every ſeven years beſides 
other chances, | 


This indifference and total unconcern of the 


cc People has been deemed,“ ſays his Grace, 
cc 4 proof of their acquieſcence with and ſatisfac- 
te tion in che preſent form of Elections and ſtate 


er of Repreſentation : But the truth | is the People 
« have been ſo often deceived that they will 
te ſcarcely ruſt any ſet of men, and nothing but 


e ſelf evident conviction that a meaſure tends 


— - — — 


be effectually to the recovery of their rights can in- 
gc tereſt them 1 in its favour.” 


T hat the People have been and ſtill continue to 
be deceived by ſpecious ſyſtems of ſpeculation is a 
truth of too ſerious a nature to be denied; and 
that they di ſtruſt both the projects and the prin- 
ciples of every claſs of Reformers i is as natural as 
it is true; wiſely adhering to the ſubſtance of 
eſtabliſhed Repreſentation in preference to the 
ſhadow of delufive theory. But as they can never 
be convinced that they are deprived of all ſhare of 

Legillation, 


3 
Legiſlation, or all right of controul over the Re- 
preſentatives, againſt the evidence of their ſenſes, 
they can never have the intereſt which Reformers 
wiſh them to poſſeſs to animate them to the re- 
covery of rights which they have not loſt and of 
which, to do them juſtice, they do not com- 
plain. | 


As a proof how little the People are convinced 
of the loſs of their legiſlative rights and how little 
they are diſpoſed to ſeek a remedy for an imaginary 
diſorder, the noble Duke candidly confeſſes that 
ce not a ſingle Proſelyte has been gained, nor has 
« the leaſt ray of hope been held out from any 
« quarter that the Houſe of Commons were in- 
e clinedto adopt any mode of Reform whatever.“ 
This is natural enough for two obvious reaſons 2 
One, becauſe they ſee, from their own experience 


and the ſenſe of their Conſtituents, no neceſſity 
for any Reform in the People's ſhare of the 
Legiſlature ; and the other, becauſe we cannot 
reaſonably expect the Houſe to be Felo de /e, or 
that the ariſtocratic and executive powers will 
foregs the advantages of their intereſt and in- 
fluence, 


3 


fluence. From thoſe quarters therefore the noble 
| Duke declares, with the beſt reaſons in the world, 
that he has nothing to hope. « IT IS FROM 
« THE PEOPLE AT LARGE THAT 1 
« EXPECT ANY GOOD.” 


This exclamation ſeems to be an invitation 
to the great Body of the People upon the uni- 
verſal doctrine of Paine. It is a general appeal to 
the paſſions of the People to claim univerſal 
rights which have done ſo much miſchief. If the 
noble Duke means the Multitude of the Nation, I 
think there cannot be a more deluſive and 
dangerous doctrine, The univerſal claim of the 
col ective Body ſeldom does any good, but gene- 
rally occaſions a great deal of confuſion and miſ- 
chief. And the ſyſtem that levels all diſtinctions, 

by giving the Multitude an equal right in Re- 
preſentation, is truly dreadful when ſuggeſted and 
 fappwict by ſuch hi zh authority. And when the 
noble Duke adds that © the caly way to make the 
te great Maſs of the People, or the great Multi- 
« tule feel that they are really concerned in the 
« buliacls of Repreſentation is to contend for 


cc their 


1 
cc their full, clear and indiſputable rights of univerſal 
& Repreſentation,” our apprehenſions become alarm- 
ing and our aſtoniſhment is beyond expreſſion, 
To make the People feel their weight and the 
Multitude their equality is to invite them to that 
reſiſtance which 1s not conſiſtent with what they 
owe to eſtabliſhed Government and to the public 
peace and ſecurity. It is a new doctrine founded 
upon falſe principles, of the moſt poiſonous na- 
ture, which the preſent unhappy times ſhew to be 
as dangerous in its application as it is ruinous in its 
principle. When the noble Author fo boldly 
aſſerted . the People's indiſputable right of univer- 
te fa] ſuffrage,” his Grace ſhould firſt have aſcer- 
tained their right and ſhewn, beyond a doubt, on 
what it 1s founded, and in what manner it has been 
violated. As we have not this information I am 
ſo clearly perſuaded to the contrary, I mean, that 
they poſſeſs no ſuch right of election, that 1 | 
really think the doctrine of univerſality, as laid 
down by the noble Duke, is like that of Equality 
ſuggeſted by Paine; a doctrine that ſeems to be as 
dangerous as it is new and impracticable. It is a 


doctrine of diſorder and confuſion which flows like 


a torrent 


46 


a torrent from anarchy, a term ſynonimous with 
the univerſality of the Duke of Richmond and 
the Equality of the Rights of Man. To take 
the ſenſe of the People is an experiment in Go- 
vernment at all times dangerous, and infinitely 
more ſo at preſent, it being ſubverſive of good 
order and eſtabliſhed ſyſtems as we ſee by its 
dreadful effects in France. As the People have 
delegated their rights to Repreſentatives the ſenſe 
of the Public can only be known through their 
Delegates. An appeal to the People, inviting 
them to contend for rights which they have de- 
puted and totally ſurrendered, is incompatible 
with Repreſentation and ſubverſive of the eſta« 
bliſhed ſyſtem of Government and the Conſtitu- 


tion we ſo much admire. 


e If the Parliament be a corrupt Body, that has 


te vſurped the Rights of the People to propoſe any 
te plan of Reform to be adopted by that Parlia- 
te ment would be as abſurd as fruitleſs. The pro- 


« poſition therefore ought to be ſolely to the 


« COUNTRY that is oppreſed and not to the OP- 


« PRESSORS of the Country.” This falacious 


reaſoning 


f 
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reaſoning i is unbecoming ; an enlightened and ſpirited 
Nation, it is the deluſive reaſoning of Party. If 
the Parliament be corrupt and #f it has uſurped the 
Rights of the People, are two ſuppoſitions without 
a ſingle proof and indeed without a poſitive charge. 
How abſurd is the idea of the Parliament uſurp- 
ing the Rights of the People when it is evident 
they poſſeſs no authority but what is delegated to 
them by the People: And ſo truly ridiculous are 
the ideas of corruption and uſurpation that was the 
Parliament to be diſſolved, there is every reaſon to 
believe that the People would themſelves refute the 
charges by returning the very ſame perſons to Par- 
liament as the Repreſentatives of their choice, in 
whoſe public virtue they can place the moſt confi- 
dence. As to © the appeal ſolely to the Country 
66 that i is oppreſſed and not to the oppreſſors of the 
« Country,” it is a wanton charge of national op - 
preſſion that has no exiſtence, and as wanton an at- 
tack on men who have obtained and deſerve the 
confidence of their Conſtituents, It is an appeal to 
the maſs of the People upon the principle of the 
French without any of the cauſes that led to that 
Revolution. It is a propoſition to arm the People 
5 E without 


(36) 


without any- inducement for reſiſtance to the con- 


ſtitutional and conſtituted authorities; for there is 


no proof of oppreſſion nor of who are the oppreſ- 
ſors, but the reverſe from the flauriſning ſtute of 
the Nation, the full enjoyment of Liberty and Pro- 
perty and the great weight of this Country in the 
ſcale of Europe to preſerve the -balance of power, 
A propoſition therefore ſo unneceſſary, ſo unjuſt, 
ſo unconſtitutional and analogous with the horrid 


ſyſtem of F rance can only be ſuggeſted, at a pe- 


riod like the preſent, by the greateſt enemies to our 
Conſtitution and the greateſt , Traitors to our 
Country, 


Few, I verily believe, will be * Voraries to 
the new doctrine of © univerſal ſuffrage,” notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of ſo able a Stateſman as the 
Duke ef Richmond, who is ſo well acquainted with 
the principles of our Conſtitution and the policy ot 
our Government. I call them the People's 
a rights of | Univerſal Repreſentation,” ſays the 
noble Duke, © not only from my own conviction, 
e but from the admiſſion of the friends of a more 
« confined plan who admit that our claims are 


cc founded 


$4 
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u ſdunded on the true principles of the Conſtitution 
te and only object to them on account of imprac- 
« ticability.” Theſe rights inſiſted upon by the 
noble Author and admitted by his friend, to be 
ſounded on the true prificiples of the Conſti:ution 
are nevertheleſs of the moſt doubtful kind, at leaſt 
J have ns conviction in my mind of their exiſtence 
or of their conſiſtency with the Conſtitution. In- 
deed a ſyſtem that is confeſſed to be impracticable 
has not only the ſtrongeſt objection but brings the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption hat its im; rafticabilicy ariſes 
from its not being founded on the true principles 
of the Conſtitution ; ſince, whatever is founded on 
thoſe principles muſt, at one period or other, be 
1 


Perſonal ſuffrage, or univerſality of elective 
franchiſe is not, as the noble Duke ſuppoles, a 
principle of our Conſtitution but contrary to its 
ſpirit and conſtant practice, as | will endeavour to 
 ſhew: The People conſiſt of the collective, the 
N conſtituent and repreſentative Bodies: The former 
delegate their authority to the ſecond and theſe to 
ww _ as the general rights and for the general 
Narbe . : Pope 


a „ 
purpoſes of the great maſs of the People, com- 
monly called the Nation. Here then is general 

delegation and conſequently univerſal Repreſenta- 
tion though not univerſal Suffrage, for that is as. 
inadmiſſible as it would be impracticable. Here 
is a great conſtitutional power, as the People's 
ſhare of Legiſlation, over which they have con- 
ſtitutional controul, and more they cannot expect, 
becauſe they are not entitled to more from the 
pureſt principles of our excellent Conſtitution. 
His Grace does not ſeem to be aware of the great 
and neceſſary diſtinction between the collective and 

the conſtituent Bodies. It is of the greateſt im- 
portance to be underſtood, for on that barrier de- 
pends the right and ſecurity of the People. An 
attempt to confound the one with the other, by 
making the elective as numerous as the collective, 
would deſtroy it, and make an inroad to overthrow 


our Government and bring upon this Nation the 
calamities of France. 


Nevertheleſs the noble Duke, in ſupport of his 
favorite ſyſtem for univerſal Repreſentation, ſays 
chat e the more extenſive plan at the ſame time 

| 4E: | « that 


Ew) 
« that its operation is more compleat depends on 
cc @ more effetual ſupport that of the People.” I mult 


again beg leave to obſerve that the purity of the 
principle and not the extenſion of a plan is the moſt 


to be regarded; and it's effectual ſupport muſt de- 


pend on it's conformity to our Conſtitution and 
not on the clamor of the multitude which is incon- 
ſiſtent with it. The effectual ſupport of the People 
to change Repreſentation is nothing leſs than their 
ſetting aſide Delegation and taking into their OWN 
hands the power of Legiſlation, which is an idea 
that ſtrikes us with horror, as the event would be 
dreadful. I do not admit that extended Repreſen- 
tation is either more conſtitutional or more com- 
pleat than one judiciouſly contracted ; and ſo far 
am I from admitting the right of univerſal ſuffrage, 
or the advantages reſulting from the elective. fran- 
chiſe of every man not incapacitated by nature or 
law, that I really think the propoſed extenſion to 
univerſality, which depends on the ſupport of the 
People and the voice of the Multicude, is to be 
dreaded as the greateſt political peſtilence. Th 

People at large are not proper judges and when 
recourſe is had to them for their vigorous ſupport 
CR 20D | to 
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( 49 
to procure a ſyſtem of Government, the remedy 
is worſe than the diſorder, by appealing to that 
worſt of all Tyrants the Sovereign Mobility, who. 


are the Heroes of univerſal ſuffrage, and of 
univerſal confuſion. 


& At a numerous and reſpectable Meeting of 
* the Friends to a conſtitutional Reform in 1782, 
« preſent the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Pitt, &c: 
dc &c, it was reſolved that the motion of the 


% Honorable Mr. Pitt for the appointment of a 


« Committee to enquire into the ſtate of Repre- 
te ſentation of the People of Great Britain, and to 
« report the ſame to the Houſe ; and alſo what 
ec ſteps it might be neceſſary to take, having been 
« defeated by a motion for the order of the day, 

<< it became indiſpenſably neceſſary that applica» - 
te tion ſhould be made to Parliament by Petitions 
« from the collective Body of the People, in their re- 
« ſpective diſtricts, requeſting a ſubſtantial Re» 


« form of the Houſe of Commons.” 


But notwithſtanding the teſtimony of ſuch high 
See as the — Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, 


2 i > 

1 the Maſter General of the Ordnance, 
the Duke of Norfolk and other diſtinguiſhed 
characters then and now in the two Houſes of 
Parliament, I maintain that the application, by 
means of Petitions from the collective Body, was 
neither conſtitutional or neceſſary ; becauſe the 
voice of the People can only be heard through the 
organ of their Repreſentation, and therefore all at- 
tempts to rouſe the collective body of the People, 
regardleſs of the conſtituent authority exerciſed on 
their behalf, to ſupport a ſyſtem of ſpeculation, 
muſt. be conſidered as attempts to create a ferment 
and to endanger the Conſtitution, 


The motion of Mr. Pitt was conſtitutional and 
regular, but the reſolution founded upon its miſe 
Carriage was as unconſtitutional as it muſt ever 
prove ineffectual. Nor can the ſenſe of the Peo- 


ple be at any time, or in any manner taken but at 


the time of Election or through their Repreſenta- 


tives: For the ſenſe and rights of the People are 
abſorbed by the delegation of the popular intereſt 
and authority during the term of Repreſentation, 
— there cannot be an idea more prepoſterouſly 

abſurd 


(42 ) £ 
abſurd than to call upon the People to aſſiſt in 
violatiag their Delegation and ſhaking the very 
foundation of their Conſtitution. For, although - 
the Advocates of ſuch a ſoleciſm in Government 
contend that, without Parliamentary Reform, 
neither the Liberty of the Nation, or the per- 
manency of Government can be ſecured, I main- 


tain a contrary optnion and contend that nothing 
can ſo effectually deſtroy the one and ſubvert the 
other as univerſal ſuffrage (which makes no diſ- 
tind ion between the collective and. conſtituent 
bodies of the-People) or as the propoſed method 
of taking the ſenſe of- the Nation by Petitions, 
j from the great maſs of the Community, which 1s 
not only irregular (after delegating all their rights 
and conſtitutional authority) and groundleſs, but 


ſubverſive of the right of Repreſentation and the 


principles of the Conſtitution ; which, although 
calculated for the good of the public at large were 
never intended to give equality to the Multitude 
and the reins of Government to the People. 
here are ſpots in the Sun and blemiſhes in 
Beauty ; and as human wiſdom has not reached in- 
_ infallibilicy che nobleſt Inſtitutions are imperfect, 
| ; tor 
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for perfection is not the lot of human nature. 1 
am happy however to ſay that the imperfections 
we diſcover in Legiſlation are like the little ble- 
miſhes of a great beauty, and ariſe more from 
the effects of luxury in a great and wealthy Na- 
tion than from a radical defect or a principle ſub- 
verſive of the democratic part of our excellent 
Conſtitution. That Conſtitution has formed a ſtate 
of popular Repreſentation, which has claimed the 
admiration of the wiſeſt nations and the envy of 
mankind, and that monument of national wiſdom 
may be compared to a noble edifice the work of 
time. It is, therefore, as great an error in refor- 
mers as it would be in architects to think of repair- 
ing the edifice by ſapping the foundation. The 
component parts are beautifully deſigned and ably 
executed, forming together the nobleſt ſuperſtruc- 
ture. If time which varies circumſtances and diſ- 
covers the operation of all things ſhould, by vari- 
ous cauſes, impair the parts, or ſnould the force of 
all powerful luxury pervert the nobleſt deſign and 
render a reform an object of national attention, 
then like the wiſe and great architect of the univerſe, 
we ſhould be inſpired by virtue and animated by 
" | wiſdors 


3 
wiſdom to repair defects by means that ſhall not 
endanger the foundation and overthrow the whole 


edifice, for then a ſuppoſed or partial evil would 
become a general calamity, 


* J have never heard,” ſaid a worthy Magi- 
ſtrate, of any plan of Legiſlative Reformation but 
& hat became impracticable from principles more 
* dangerous than thoſe intended to be reformed. 
& Not one of them would have added a particle of 
te happineſs and ſecurity ta the People; but all 
ec would have endangered the liberty, the property 
* and ſecurity we enjoy under the long eſtabliſhed 

ee ſyſtem of Repreſentation which wiſely makes a 
te great and neceſſary diſtinction berween the col- 
te lectivye and conſtituent Bodies, and which has 
& produced all the happineſs we have enjoyed by 

© the Revolution.” If that glorious event has ren- 
dered this manufacturing, commercial and maritime 
Nation happy, great and flouriſhing; if our national 
| credit is great beyond example and we hold the 
| firſt rank among the Powers of Europe, fickle in- 
deed ſhould we be and blind to our own intereſt, 
| 5 i 
Were we to change a ſyſtem of Repreſentation that, 


3 
| . 
* 


for 
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for ſuch a length of time has done ſo much good, 
for a deluſive plan that is viſionary and imprafti- 
cable and which even in the attempt muſt do 4 
great deal of miſchief by making the people feel 
the ſtrength of their reſiſtance and che multitude the 
force of their equality. Want of charity is no ar- 
gument. If therefore we liberally admit the good 
intention of the reformers we muſt lament their in- 
ability: For, if the principles or motives that 
actuate them are good; the principles on which they 
ground a Reform are bad. The great error of the 
whole race of Reformers ſeems to conſiſt in con- 
founding the beautiful order of things, They ap- 
peal to the collective Body regardleſs of the con- 
ſtituent which is a diſtinct Body and the ſoul of 
| Repreſentation. It is therefore an appeal to the 
paſſions of the multitude and not to the ſenſe of 
the real public. The collective Body have abſo- 
lutely no political exiſtence: And as they have no 
rights to be endangered they can have none to de- 
fend. They have natural rights which are pro- 
tected by the laws, but their conſtitutional rights 
are, by a tacit delegation, abſorbed by the conſti- 
tuent part of the Nation, The idea that every 
TS: man, 
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man, not incapacitated by nature or law, as a fool 


or a knave, (though all knaves and fools are not 
diſqualified) is intitled by the Conſtitution to the 
elective franchiſe, is quite as new and abſurd as the 
People's feeling the neceſſity of reſiſtance and the 
. multitude the right of equality, principles which 
are as erroneous as the ſyſtem founded on them 
would be dangerous. Thoſe who call the voice of PM. 
the People the voice of God, who talk of the 


Majeſty of the People and the ſupremacy of the ® 


collective Body abuſe the underſtanding and ſacri- 
fice the intereſt of the Nation to promote the de- 
figns of party. The voice of the People is no where 
to be found but in the conſtitutent Body prior to 
Election and in Repreſentation ſubſequently. The 
People are ever paſſive and never can be active 
without convulſing the Nation, ſubverting the Le- 
giſlature and overthrowing conſtitutional Govern- 
ment. When therefore ſuch great Stateſmen ag 
the late Lord Chatham and the preſent Duke of 
Richmond talked (at certain periods of popular 
enthuſiaſm) ſo much of the voice of the People 
and the. ſupport of the collective Body, I lamented 
the folly of great men and the credulity of little 


men: 
\ 


g 
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men: For I contend that as the collective Body 
can have no conſtitutional rights after they are de- 
legated by the elective Body, ſo they can have no 
voice to condemn nor any right or authority to re- 
form. It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that they can poſ- 
ſeſs or be inveſted by the Conſtitution with any 
voice or right after the exerciſe of delegation by the 
conſtituent power of the Nation. 


The great partiality of the Duke of Richmond 
to his own ſyſtem of perſonal or univerſal ſuffrage, 
leads him to ſay that © the great objection to all 
« other plans of Reform is that they are partial 
ce and unequal; a vaſt quantity of the Community 
«. is ſtill left unrepreſented and its moſt eſſential 
« concerns, life, liberty and property continue in 
« the abſolute diſpoſal of thoſe whom they do not 
« chuſe and over whom they have no controul.” 
But this is far from being a fair ſtate of the caſe. 
The words partial and - unequal are miſapplied. 
The elective right is certainly and neceſſarily par- 
tial that is local, and unequal that is contracted ; 
but Repreſentation is general and impartial in its 


operation. Were the purpoſes of Repreſentation 


confined 
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confined to thoſe who have the elective franchiſe 
it would then be partial and unequal, but that can- 
not poſſibly be the caſe when it is known that 
although Repreſentatives are choſen for particular 
places, they impartially repreſent the intereſt of the 
whole Nation as attentively and effeCtually as if 
choſen by places that have not the elective fran- 
chiſe. For inſtance : Mr. Pitt is choſen for Cam- 
bridge and Mr. Fox for Weſtminſter. If their at- 
tention was confined to their Conſtituents it would 
be partial and unequal Repreſentation ; but if it is 
extended to all the concerns of the Nation it muſt 
be impartial and equal. Forms may have the ap- 
pearance of partiality from their locality but. Re- 
preſentation is general and impartial, extending 
alike to the whole Community the bleſſings of the 
Conſtitution and the benefit of the Laws. 


Partial and unequal ſuffrage, on which the con- 
ſtituent or elective power is founded, may be ad- 
mitted with more propriety than partial and un- 
equal Repreſentation; and, to ſpeak like an honeſt 
man, who is under no other influence than that 
of truth and public virtue, ſcorning equally to be 

the 
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| the Sycophant of Power or the Tool of Party, 


could a more general and equal ſtate of ſuffrage be 
adopted (God forbid I ſhould here mean either 
univerſality or equality but more proportionate) 
without a ferment and without endangering the tran- 
quility of Society and the beautiful order of things 
it would be deſirable ; but even the attempt at In- 
novation with the very beſt deſign would be hazard- 
ous ; and more eſpecially in times like the preſent 
which being favourable to diſorders in every State, 
is the moſt unfit period for any alteration whatever. 
In the mean time it is fair to obſerve that the partial 
and unequal ſtate of Repreſentation is more in the 
form than in the principle and therefore it is not 
attended with the unhappy conſequences deſcribed 
by the Advocates for Reform: For, although a 
vaſt quantity of the Community have no votes, 
that is, no ſhare in the conſtituent authority, they 
are, as I have ſhewn, upon a footing of equality in 
the repreſentative power. It cannot therefore be 


ſaid that they are left unrepreſented, poſſ-fling no 


ſhare of Legiſlation, when by general Repreſen'a- 


tion they enjoy equally with the reſt, the impar- 
| Uality of the Laws and the bleſſings of the Con- 
|  Nitution, 


(' 5») 
ſtitution, exactly in the ſame manner as if the 
ſyſtem of univerſal ſuffrage was adopted: And if 
it is evident that thoſe who have not, by the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Repreſentation, a vote at Elections 
are as effectually repreſented as thoſe who have 
that local advantage, although not by men of their 
own choice; and if by that general Repreſentation 
of the Nation they participate equally in all the 
bleſſings of the Conſtitution and the impartiality of 
the Laws, where is the grievance that requires In- 
-novation ? Does it not prove that a Parliamentary 
Reform is more a matter of ſpeculation than of 


abſolute neceſſity ? That it ariſes more from party 


motives than from public principles? Is it not 


owing to a conviction of this ſort that Mr. Pitt has 


renounced it as impracticable and abandoned it as 


unneceſſary? Nay as deluſive and dangerous by 
having for its object univerſal Repreſentation upon 


the frantic principle of EQUALITY ? 


ce In the arrangement of the contracted plans of 


% Reform, which have been attempted, there is 
"& no leading principle,” ſays the Duke of Rich- 
mond, © to determine taat the addition ought to 


« be 


051 
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« be 50, or 100, or 200; that the allotment ſhall 


10 be according to the population, property or 
« taxes paid in each County; that any ſuppoſed 
> proportion between the landed and trading i in- 
« tereſts is the juſt one; and that the diviſion of 
0 County and City Members will correſpond with 
« this proportion when found. All is at ſea, 
40 without any compaſs to enable us to diſtinguiſh 
« the ſafe from the dangerous courſe: But in the 
4 more liberal and great plan of Univerſal Repre- 
cc ſentation a clear and diſtinet principle at once ap- 
ec pears that cannot lead us wrong.” I really 
think the reverſe is the fact and that the words of 
the noble Duke are applicable to his own viſtonary 
ſyſtem. 7 08 All is at fea without any compaſs to 
« enable us to diſtinguiſh the ſafe from the dan- 
& gerous courſe.” A principle of univerſality, like 
that of equality is too general to be diſtinct and 
clear, and therefore whatever leads us from that 
clear and diſtinct principle of ſound policy to the 
univerſality of popular claims and an equality with 
the thoughtleſs, the reſtleſs and tyrannic multitude 
muſt lead us into the greateſt confuſion and into 
the moſt dangerous errors of Government. My 
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ſyſtem,“ ſays the noble Duke, < does not contend 
F for conveniency but for right; and if it is not a 
& maxim of our Conſtitution that a Britiſh Subject 
ce is to be governed by Laws to which he has con- 


te ſented by himſelfor his Repreſentative we ſhould 


ce inſtantly abandon the error.“ The noble Au- 
thor will permit me to ſhew his error by demon- | 
ſtrating that the ſpirit -of this maxim is adhered to 
in our preſent State of Repreſentation, and that his 
Grace, though ſo good a conſtitutional writer, has 
miſtaken the maxim. The principles of the Con- 


ſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, are ge- 


neral and impartial, | They do not require that 
Britiſh Subjects mall be governed only by laws to 


which they have given conſent perſonally or indi- 


vidually but colleQively by the. eltabliſhed ſyſtem 


of Repreſentation, whoſe principle is univerſal, 


making laws equal and not partial for the general 
good, That every man ſhouid have an elective 
franchiſe, or a Repreſentative « of his own choice i is 
by no means a maxim of our Conſtitution, which 
has eſtabliſhed univerſal, impartial and equa] Re- 
preſentation, but not the univerſal right of election 


which would give that equality to the thoughtleſs 
multitude, 
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mültitude, which is to be dreaded in all popular 


Governments as a political peſtilence. 


Equally ſubject to the operation of the Laws and 
to an equal participation of the bleſſings of the 
Conſtitution, is all that the people can expect from 
Legiſlation. Univerſality of ſuffrage would (by mak- 


ing the multitude feel the force of their equality 


and by a conſtant ferment) create the moſt dread- 
ful diſorders and deſtroy thoſe bleſſings which it 
muſt be the wiſh of every wiſe man to enjoy for the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his Life, his Liberty and 


Property, all which great objects of ſociety would 


be endangered by © univerſal ſuffrage and an- 
tual Parliaments,” which the noble Duke is pleaſed 


to ſay would, by their frequency and by their 


te ſhortneſs, doubly operate in preventing corrup- 


e tion,” but which I am perſuaded would have a 
contrary effect and prove a remedy worle than the 
diſorder, as an annual election would create a con- 


ſtant ferment to convulſe the Nation and endanger 
the Constitution. _ 


It is not ſo much an object of apprehenſion witkh 
9 a me 
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me that the principle of univerſality (like the ex- 


plodec doctrine of equality in the Rights of Man) 
in allowing to every man an equal right to vote, 
tends to equality in other reſpects and to level pro- 
perty, as that it tends to anarchy and confuſion, 
which by a conſtant ferment, may produce the ca- 
lamity of that levelling principle which from the 
miſchief it has occaſioned in France, cannot be too 
ſoon oppoſed or too carefully avoided, as the 
fouleſt a& of ſubverting the Conſtitution under the 
faireſt pretence of preſerving the purity of it's prin- 
ciples. Men,” fays the noble Duke, © have 
« equal rights to ſecurity from oppreſſion and to 
te the enjoyment of the great bleſſings of Life, Li- 
cc berty and Property from their Conſticution, and 
te the protection of Property in particular is one 
« of the moſt eſſential ends of Society.” This 
equality of protection and enjoyment was never 
diſputed, nor can the equal right to the one and 
equal participation of the other be better mani- 
feſted than by a general Repreſentation of the 
rights and intereſts of the Nation, and by equal 
Laws on the principles of our Conſtitution, to 
which all are ſubject alike without diſtinction. 


Whatever 


Whatever alteration may become neceſſaty ia 
our ſyſtem of Repreſentation, and whenever the 
time may arrive to make it, I am confident it will | 
not be the plan ſuggeſted by the Duke of Rich- 
mond of univerſal right of ſuffrage, for the choice 
of Repreſentatives founded upon the egregious 
error that © a vaſt quantity of the People are unre- 
te preſented and that it is a maxim of our Conſtitu- 
te tion that every man ſhall, either by himſelf or 
« a Repreſentative of his own choice, give his 
« conſent to the laws that bind him.” The ſyſtem 
is impracticable and the principle is miſtaken, By 
adopting the preſent mode of Repreſentation the 
People acknowledge the univerſality of Repreſen- 
tation and give their conſent to the Laws. They 
diſpenſe with the univerſality of ſuffrage which 
they know is not a principle of the Conſtitution; 
they know it has wiſely compreſſed the collective 
body of the People into a conſtituent power, and 
chat elective part has delegated the national truſt to 
a ſmaller number ſtill, to repreſent the rights and 
intereſts of the whole in the democratic Aſſembly, 
or the People's ſhare of the Legiſlature, The 
People are therefore fully, univerſally, equally 


bo ener ents — 
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and impartially repreſented, and as effectually as if 


every man had a vote or an elective franchiſe, and 


conſequently they give confent to the Laws as poſe 
fitively as if every man had a ſuffrage for a Re- 
preſentative of his own choice. In America the 
People were not repreſented in our Parliament and 
therefore they could not be bound by Laws to 
which they did not either directly or indirectly give 
their conſent. Ireland is in the ſame predicament, 
and having a Legiſlature of her own is not bound 
by an excluſive act in favor of the Britiſſi-Eaſt- 
India-Company. But I maintain that the People 
of this Country by adopting a mode of Repreſen- 
tation give their conſent to the Laws and are conſe- 
quently bound by them. This virtual Repreſen- 
tation is general, equal and impartial, by giving to 
all, without diſtinction, the benefit of the Laws and 
the bleſſings of the Conſtitution. This fact refutes 
the aſſertion that © a vaſt quantity of the commu- | 
« nity remain unrepreſcated and deprived of all 


e ſhare in the Legiſlation of their Country; and 


proves, more than volumes written on the ſubject 
of a Parliamentary Reform, that the grievanee is 


| not founded, and that the meaſure is not neceſſaryy 


either 
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either to the improvement of the Legiſlature or to 
the advantage of the Nation. 


A contrary idea thrown out by Oppoſition and 
intended as a ſtrong charge againſt the exiſting 
Parliament and Adminiſtration has no exiſtence in 
truth. © If,” ſay they, © the People are not fully, 
te adequately and equally repreſented the evils this 
cc Country labour under will ſtill remain and the 

9 oppreſſion of the remaining unrepreſented part 
« of Society will be greater from a palliate mea- 
te ſure.” The Country labours under no evils 
but what are natural to great and wealthy Nations, 
and inſeparable from the influx of wealth and the 
force of luxury: The national oppreſſion is 
imaginary for the purpoſes of Party ; for it is an 
abſolute fact that the whole Nation is fully, ade- 
quately and equally repreſented, and therefore no 
part of the community can remain unrepreſented 
though not all by members of their own choice, 
for that is impoſſible and found to be impracticable 
even by the new Government of America, Where 
univerſal ſuffrage would be conſidered as a Mon- 
Serum berrendum. What indeed can be more dread- 
ful than the idea of the whole maſs of the People 


_ frequently 
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frequently collected to exerciſe the right of chooſing 
every one a Repreſentative of his own ! And if it 


be terrible in imagination how dreadful would be 


'. | 5 8 " * / 
the exiſtence of ſuch a national calamity! And 


| how horrid the frequency of that public ferment by 


what men in Oppoſition to Government call « a 
ce more frequent exerciſe of the People's right of 
* electing their Repreſentatives. A right that 
cannot exiſt without the repeal of the ſepten- 
nial act, nor then conſiſtent with the public tran- 
quillity and with the prerogative of the Crown to 
call and to diſſolve Parliaments. 


Great then muſt be the error of that ſyſtem of 
univerſal ſuffrage, fo much admired by the Duke 
of Richmond, which ſays © tet us determine upon 


« the broad principle of giving to every man his own 


ec and we ſha't get rid of all difficulties.” Broad 


indeed is the principle and not unlike that of | 
Paine! Dangerous in the extreme would be a raſh. 
invitation to the People to ſtruggle for their own 
upon the broad principle of equality and univerſal 


ſu ige, without firſt aſcertaining what is every 


mau s on that he may claim it conſtitutionally and 


. be 
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be ſatisfied with it; without Aiſturbing the general 
tranquillity and overthrowing by anarchy that Con- 
ſtitution we ſo much admire and which has happily 
eſtabliſhed the preſent Government: I fay happily 
becauſe the advantages are innumerable and the 
bleſſings invaluable: The wiſdom of the legiſlative 
and executive Powers has raiſed the proſperity and 
credit of the Nation, the dignity of the Crown, and 
the influence of Governmeat beyond the example 
of any former period. Foreigners admire the 
happy and great effects of that wiſdom while Na- 
tives who enjoy the bleſſings, are endeavouring to 
change and to overthrow the Legiſlature which, 
ſince the Revolution, has done wonders for the 
Intereſt and dignity of the Nation in Europe and 
Aſia; and by an influx of wealth and the ua- 
bounded confidence of all foreign Nations our 


public credit ſtands upon a Rock the admiration 
of all the World, 


Upon theſe extraordinary principles of the noble 
Duke, were his viſionary plan to be adopted, 
« all would be,” to uſe his own expreſſion, ce at 


« ſea, without any compaſs to enable us to dif- 
H * tinguith 
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& tinguiſh the ſafe from the dangerous courſe,” 


And in this political darkneſs we ſhould not be 
able to avoid the dreadful calamity which now 
convulſes France, 


When the noble Author ſays that © he agrees in 
te opinion with thoſe who are for reſering to all 
te parts of the State their juſt rights,” the Public 
would have been able to form a judgement of that 
reſtoration had his Grace firſt pointed out in what 
thoſe rights conſiſt, and in what manner they have 
been violated. In ſpeaking of the negative of the 


Crown the noble Duke ſays, with a democratic 
' ſpirit, © it appears to me prepoſterous that the will of 


ec one man ſhould for ever obſtruct every regulation 
ic which all the reſt of the Nation may think ne- 
cc ceſſary. A declaration of this ſort ſeems to be 
quite as abſurd and as dangerous to our Conſtitu- 
tion as the doctrine of Paine; A limited Monarch 


cannot be conſidered individually as one, Man but 
collectively as a Body politic, acting not capri- 


ciouſly and arbitrarily like abſolute Monarchs but 
conſtitutionally with the advice of, his Council as a 


component part of the Government as eſtabliſned 


by 


a 


by the Conſtitution and ſettled at the glorious Re- 
volution. It is not poſſible for that « one man, 
te the King, ever to obſtruct every regulation 
$ which all the reſt of the Nation may think ne- 
ce ceſſary, becauſe the collective Body have no 
regulations whatever to be obſtructed, having de- 
legated all popular regulations to the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Nation. In abſolute Governments it 
may be prepoſterous for the will of one man, 
placed on the high ſeat of deſpotiſm, to obſtruct 


the liberty and happineſs of the People; but in a 


free State, like this, a limited Monarch has no ſuch 
authority or ambition, becauſe he ever acts with 
the advice of his Privy Council and in uniſon with 


the determinations of the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment. 


To conclude: It has been ſaid that the noble 


| Duke's plan of * extending the right of voting to 
« every Individual created much uneaſineſs in the 


«© minds of quiet and well diſpoſed perſons who 
te are ſatisfied with the preſent ſyſtem of Re- 


ee preſentation.” And well it may; for I cannot 


conceive any thing more dangerous and alarming 
| than 


( 62 ) ORE 
than ſuch a plan of univerſal right or equality in 
the choice of Repreſentatives, which the noble 
Duke calls giving to every man his own, or the juſt 
ſhare of every Individual in the Government of 
the N ation, an alteration which his Grace thinks 
will ve a great improvement, but which I am per- 
ſuaded would deſtroy the fundamental principles 
and, by a ſyſtem of confuſion, ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution. A e 


But, were ſuch a ſyſtem of. univerſality and 
equality practicable, without that greateſt of all 
calamities a national ferment, what would be the 
conſequence? ? Would it produce the happy effects 
which reformers affect to have at heart, viz. to re- 
ſtore and preſerve the purity and vigor of the Con- 
ſtitution? I thin not. It would, in my ap- 
prehenſion, have a contrary effect. A Parlia- 
mentary Reform, upon this broad principle, would 
be a victory of the third eſtate over the other 
two: But as it would be a victory of the Multi- 
tude over the rational part of the Nation ſo it 
would be a triumph at the expence of the Con- 
ſtitution and of che happineſs of the People: For, 

48 
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as Sir Robert Walpole has obſerved with greater 
ability and force of argument, the change would be 
truly alarming by giving the reins of Government 
to the People who, grown giddy, by too great a 
ſhare in the Legiſlature would, Jehu-like, precipi- 
tate every meaſure of Legiſlation, It would de- 
ſtroy the wiſe equilibrium of the three component 
parts of the Legiſlature which is the beauty and 
| ſecurity of our Conſtitution, and eſtabliſh a Demo- 
cracy as dangerous as that in France, It were 
indeed to be wiſhed that every eſtate could pre- 
ſerve its purity and vigor to produce all the hap- 
> py effects intended by the Conſtitution ; but when- 
ever circumſtances render it abſolutely impoſſible 
to preſerve that equilibrium qr conſtitutional ſhare 
x in the Government of this Nation then it is my 
opinion that the aſcendency of the Crown, which 
is ſuppoſed to be the caſe at preſent, is infinitely 
more ſupportable than the preponderance of De- 
mocracy : We regard the influence of the Crown 
| with Jealouſy but we view that of Democracy with 
terror. The former power, even in the worſt 
reigns, muſt have a check to prevent the danger 
of too great an influence; but nothing can check 
: the 


(-64 ) 
the raſhneſs and folly of popular ſupremacy and 
infallibility which are the worſt ſort of deſpotiſm 
and «ppreſſion. Of this truth we need no other 
proof than the preſent calamitous ſituation of 
France. Hence it appears that the celebrated 
Letter of the Duke of Richmond, on the great 
ſubject of a Parliamentary Reform, has heen miſ- 
conceived by the noble Author and miſtaken by 
the Advocates for a Reform, who have long been 


- * amuſing the Public with a meaſure that is not ne- 


ceſſary, and by means that are not conſtitutional. 


APPENDIX. 


T was my intention to have ainkend myſelt 
to a refutation of the ſyſtem of Parliamentary 
Reform, once ſo ſtrongly recommended by the 
Duke of Richmond, and ſo warm!y eſpouſed by 
ſome Reformers ; ; but as the ſubj-& has ſiace been 
brought before the Houſe of Commons, it gives 
me an opportunity of taking a lite notice of the 
great cloque nce of the pe on both ſides the 
3 f 
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queſlion ; who, though diſagreeing in every thing 
elſe, agree una voce in condemning, as viſionary 
and impracticable, his Grace's favorite plan of per- 
fonal or univerſal ſuffrage; that gives to every man: 
not diſqualified by nature or law, the elective fran- 
ehiſe, for the purpoſe of EQUALITY, which is 
the abſurd and dangerous doctrine of the RIGHTS 
of MAN. The noble Duke's principle of giving 

equality to the multitude, as a leading principle of 
the Conſtitution, and Paine's principle of levelling 
mankind is in my apprehenſton a diſtintion with- 
out a difference: And perhaps the former, ſo 
_ warmly ſupported * e ago, e birth to 
the latter. ; 


That che ſtate of Repteshtaton is, by che 
operation of time, through the influx of wealth 


and the force of luxury, rendered imperfect (as the 


nobleſt inſtitutions muſt be from thoſe great cauſes) 
and that there i is a conſtitutional remedy propertionate 
to the inconvenience, cannot be doubted ; but the 
difficulty is in agreeing about the means and the 
time of applying them: What may be extremely 
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(66) 
wiſe and effectual in one manner may be the re- 
verſe in another: And what may be neceſſary 
and prudent at one period, may be big with danger 


at another. The adequate means of Reformation 
and the time to produce and apply them are cer- 
tainly the great objects of public requiſition and of 
parliamentary conceſſion. The preſent is of all 
times the worſt becauſe all Europe is convulſed 
by the Revolutionary principles of France; and as 
this Nation has caught ſomething of the infection 
there has been and ſtill is a ferment in the minds 
of the multitude, which mult totally ſubſide before 
we can even think of reforming either ſuppoſed or 
real grievances in the ſtate of Repreſentation. | 


I have always thought that the ſubject, though 
of the greateſt magnitude and importance, lies in 
a narrow compaſs, and I am the more convinced 


from the catalogue of grievances enumerated by 
the Honorable mover of the motion for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which I think might have been 
compreſſed into a few as the means of removing 
the reſt, The rotten Boroughs ; the interference 


E 


„ 7 'L 


of the Peers chicdeh them; and the influence they 


give to the Crown for the purpoſes of Executive 


Government, ſeem to be the ſubſtance of their 


ſuppoſed orievances, by creating an intereſt and 
an aſcendency in the two firſt eſtates of the King- 
dom dangerous to the third or the People's ſhare 
of Legiſlation. The ableſt Stateſmen and the beſt 
Friends to the People have entertained different 


opinions upon this ſubject, but the moſt extraor- 


dinary was that of the preſent Maſter Generat of 


the Ordnance. Univerſal ſuffrage and ſhort Par- 


laments are means of Repreſentation dreadſul to 


think of, from the conſtant ferment and the inevi- 
table calamity they would produce to defeat the 
virtue of the Nation and the wiſdom of Repreſen- 
tation: But a COMMU TATION is as practi- 


cable as it ſeems to be neceſſary to a more equal 


ſtate of the elective franchiſe. That great Cities 


have a better right to ſuffrage and a happier ten- 

dency to the purity and vigor of Repreſentation 

than what are called che rotten Boroughs cannot 

for a moment, be doubted. Remove the ſuffrage 

of the one to the other and we ſhall | have a Re- 

preſentation not choſen by the interpoſition of the 
| x: 
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( 68 ) 
Peers or the influence of the Crown. Every 

thing elſe, that virtue and wiſdom can defire, will 
naturally and neceſſarily follow as the effects fol- 
low the cauſe. The utility of Repreſentation does 
not depend on the number of Delegates but on 
the means of Election. A numerous aſſembly 
will probably be more tumultuous than deliberate ; 
and we ſhall have more to dread from their paſ- 
fions than to expect from their wiſdom. But al- 
though the great ſubject is reduceable to a nar- 
row compaſs, and we ſee both the diſorder and 
the remedy, it muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed that 
it is an arduous taſk which requires a miracle to 
accompliſh. | 


The Peers, it may be preſumed, will never re- 
linquiſh their intereſt nor Executive Government 
the influence of the Crown; and while theſe two 
eſtates of the Kingdom unite to interfere and to 
influence the choice of Repreſentatives (as they 
muſt ever do from the nature of our Government 
and the genius of the People) a Parliamentary 
Reform will be impracticable, however conſtitu- 


| tional 
as 
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* 


tional the principle may be and apparently ne- 


ceſſary the meaſure. 


I ſhall now ſay a few words on what has lately 
| Paſſed, upon that popular ſubject, in the Houſe of 
Commons. The Honourable Mover, after enu- 
merating the grievances, to ſhew the neceſſity of 
Reformation and the right of the People, has 
brought the ſtrongeſt argument himſelf againſt the 
motion by declaring that * ſhould it be acceeded 
to his ſyſtem would tend to change our Govern- 


ce ment, that is, to overthrow our excellent Con-- 


ce ſtitution.” This candid but ſingular declara- 
tion, from his own mouth, is the ſtrongeſt con- 


demnation of what he recommends: He ſays: 


« Theſe, Gentlemen, are the means which virtue 


ce inſpires and wiſdom ſhould animate to improve 


te our Government, but ſacred truth requires me 


« to acknowledge that if they are adopted they 
ce will occaſion a total change to overthrow our 
ce Government II!“ | 


This ſyſtem of overthrowing to improve Go- 
vernment 15 worſe than that of the Charlatan, or 


* pretendef 


C393 
pretender to Phyſic, who is not ſo great a Marplot 
as to confeſs that his infallible noſtrums will poiſon 
the People and deſtroy the Conſtitution of the 
Body natural. This confeſſion of the Honourable 
Moyer proves more againſt adopting his plan of 
Parliamentary Reform than all the eloquence of 
his Opponents, and ſhews as clear as any mathe- 
matical demonſtration, the abſolute neceſſity of 
reſiſting, at this time in particular, a meaſure 
which he has himſelf acknowledged to have a 
direct tendency to overthrow our Government and 
ſubvert our moſt excellent Conſtitution. I think 
the Speakers of the other Side ſhould have fixed 
the Honourable Gentleman here, and have con- 
fined themſelves to his own declaration, which 
proves more than volumes the danger of at- 
tempting. a Reform of Parliament upon the 
grounds ſuggeſted and at the time propoſed by 
Mr. Grey who has forcibly ſhewn the truth of a 
recent remark that 6e wiſe men ſometimes ſay 


ec fooliſh things,” or at leaſt ſuch as tend to defeat 
their own purpoſes, 


Great Britain being deeply intereſted in the 
5 peace 


E 


peace and ſecurity of Europe ſhe has more than a 
common intereſt, at this critical period, to check 
the reſtleſs and dangerous ſpirit of infatuation and 
emancipation which pervades France and may 
ſubvert the bet as well as the orſt Government, 
when it ariſes from ſpiritual or temporal fanati- 
ciſm, that is, when it proceeds from miſtaken notice 
of either religious or civil Liberty. Hence it was 
truly and indeed nobly obſerved that © if, at any 


ce time, the moſt liberal men were diſpoſed to re- 


«© move the reſtrictions of either Church or State, 
te the unparalleled ſpirit of the preſent period 
« would render it highly impolitic as being ex- 
te tremely dangerous to both our religious and 
t civil Eſtabliſhments,” 


This ſhrewd and ſeaſonable remark of a great 
Stateſman proves more than volumes written 
againſt Innovations and conveys ſo much inſtruc- 
tion to the ſound Politician as will, I hope, check a 
ſpirit of adventure and produce the happieſt effects 
in Great Britain and Ireland to unmaſk falſe 
Patriots who, under the artful pretence of re- 
ſtoring the purity of the Conſtitution, inſidiouſly 
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plunge a dagger in its bowels and inflame and 


convulſe the Nation to perplex and overthrow 
the Government. 


In this ſtruggle between the eſtabliſhed Legiſla- 
ture and a ſpeculative ſyſtem, Mr. Pitt contends, 


. with the ſtrongeſt evidence and with the concur- 


rence of the beſt informed men and the true 
friends of the People, that the deſign of the Advo- 
cates for Reformation, which has excited ſo much 
attention and raiſed public expeCtation ſo high, is 
delufive, impoſing upon the credulity of the Na- 
tion (now in a ſtate of the greateſt proſperity and 
higheſt public credit) the appearance inſtead of the 
reality of public virtue; the real object being 
univerſal Repreſentation for the alarming purpoſe 
of Equality, a principle which is really a monſtrum 
Borrendum in Government. 


On the other hand it is contended that the de- 
fign is founded on the pureſt motives ariſing from 
the true principles of the Conſtitution, © to give 
ce to each of the three branches of the Legiſlature ' 
« its due weight ; convinced that this egiilibrium 


e or full ſhare of the component parts is neceſſary 
« to 


„ 
« to the very exiſtence of the Conſtitution to 
te ſecure the Liberty and Property of a free 
«© State.” But this declaration has more plauſibi- 
lity than truth; and ſhews the deluſion which is 
ſo artfully impoſed on the Public. Were their 
profeſſions the true motives of their conduct would 
it be neceſſary to alter the Government and over- 
throw the Executive Power ? Executive Govern- 
ment is the eſſence of Legiſlation and the very 
ſoul of the State : It is the whole virtue and 
wiſdom of Government compreſſed into the nar- 


row compaſs which the power of execution re- 
quires. 


I never was in thirty years an Advocate for 
Miniſters as men, but have ever been an Advocate 
for Executive Government, from a perſuaſion that 
it is both the intereſt and the duty of every ſubject 


to aſliſt ex animo in the execution of whatever is 


judged by the Legiſlative Authority to be con- 
ducive to the general good. But notwithſtanding 
this ſtrong and unſhaken attachment to the Execu- 
tive Power of my Country which 1s as natural as it 
is neceſſary, I am a conſtitutional Writer, for that 
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man is the beſt friend to the Conſtitution who; 


ſtrongly impelled by duty and intereſt, exerts him 
ſelf to give weight to Legiſlative Wiſdom and 


effect to Executive Government, for the former 
will ever be defeated in proportion to our neglect 


of or reſiſtance to the latter; which reſiſtance 


though one of the greateſt privileges is often, from 


its abuſe, one of the greateſt evils of a free State, 


Though always a friend to Executive Govern- 
ment (from my great duty to the Conſtitution, to 
the Legiſlature, and to the intereſt of my Country) 
I am ever a warm Advocate for Liberty, but there 
are two ſorts of Liberty, viz. true Liberty founded 


on the reaſon of things; and notional Liberty 
founded on a Chimera or the abuſe of rational 


Liberty: The abuſe of Liberty is an Ignis Fats 


the creature of Party for popular deluſion; but true 


Liberty ariſes from the pureſt principles of public 
virtue, and being bounded:by reaſon it teaches us 
not to expect perfection but-to approach to it as 


near as the nature of things will admit, which is 


the preſent ſituation of our Legiſlature, Conſtitu- 


tions which. the virtue of ages has inſpired, and 


Inftitutions 


I 


Inſtitutions which the pride of human wiſdom has 
eſtabliſned, will in time diſcover imperfections, 
but thoſe defects, in the preſent caſe, are like the 
ſpots we diſcover in the ſun, or like the little 


blemiſhes of a great beauty. They tend more to 
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ſnew the progreſs of commerce, and the influence 
of wealth and luxury than a radical defect in the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 
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That the equilibrium between the component A 
parts of the Conſtitution is neceſſary to the purity ; 
of its principles there can be no doubt in the mind 1 
of any man; but in all mixed Governments it is N 
abſolutely impoſſible to keep the balance ſo equal | 4 
as to prevent the influence of the one part or the bi 
aſcendency of the other. As our minds are as 2} 
different as our complexions, ſo a variety of ſenti- | þ 


ments, of paſſions and intereſts will incline ſome- | 
what more to the one than to the other, to render 1 
that nice equilibrium of the component parts ab- , 

ſolutely impracticable, and as unneceſſary from the 

different opinions we entertain of what belongs to 

each and is conducive to the whole. But if we ap- 

proach to that & due weight of the three branches ; 
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te of the Legiſlature” as much as the nature of 
a mixed Government and the influx of wealth 
will admit, I maintain the end of the Conſtitution 
is anſwered by approaching as near to perfection 
as poſſible, It ſhould, therefore, be ſhewn by 

the advocates for Reform before © they give to 
te each of the three Eſtates of the Kingdom its true 
te weight,” that they do not poſſeſs that weight. 
But this I have ſhewn is far from being the caſe, 
for, we preſerye the happy mixture (which is the 
beauty and ſoul of our Conſtitution) as much as 
the nature of things and the circumſtances of the 
times will poſſibly admit: This is proved to a de- 
monſtration, by our enjoying at this period, more 
than at any other, all the proſperity, the happineſs 
and ſecurity which the Conſtitution is capable of 


giving to this Nation, 


By the in and dignity of this country | 
it is maniſcſt that the three Branches of the Legiſ- 
lature © have their due weight, and produce the 
deſired effect, © to check each other and to co- 
s operate for the general good.” Was that not 
the caſe ſuch happy conſequences could not be 

pi oduced 


FT 


produced to preſerve the liberty and property of 
the People, and with them the dignity of the Na- 


tion and the energy of Government with all tge 
powers of Europe, beyond the example of any pe- 1 
riod in our hiſtory. An attempt, therefore, to 


alter a ſyſtem that has produced ſo much property 


to the ſubject and ſo much weight to public credit 1 
cannot ariſe from the pureſl motives, founded on þ 
the true principles of the Conſtitution ; but muſt 1 
(as Mr. Pitt obſerves) under the appearance of - ol 
conſtitutional_purity ariſe from motives inimical 5 
to the eſtabliſned Government, to introduce uni- 1 
verſal Repreſentation for the purpoſe of equality 2 
to oyerthrow the Executive Power and ſubvert our j 


happy Government. The extention of Commerce, 4 | 
the ſtate of the Revenue and of Public Credit and 7 
the high rank this Nation holds among the powers of 9 
Europe, are together ſuch ſtrong evidence againſt : 
the ſuppoſed evils and the propoſed remedy, as to 
prove that the one only exiſts in the imagination, 5 
the other in the views of Party; and that an at- J 
tempt to reform the Legiſlative Power is abſo- 
lutely a deſign to overthrow the Executive Autho- 
rity and alter the Conſtitution which is admitted 
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to be ſo excellent and allowed to have produced 
ſuch happy conſequences. 


« Stuard on the Duration of Parliaments,” ſays, | 
ce let the Houſe of Commons ſeize this happy and 
« providential criſis to do, with popularity and 
ce ſafety what, to ſave their country, muſt be done 
ce at laſt. But inſtead of. embracing this favorable 
te opportunity every means is employed by Go- 
c yernment to defeat the cauſe of Reform and 
ee calumniate its Advocates. Good God! exclaims 
&« this Author, how different, on the admiſſion of 
te the objectors to the time was the preſent mo- 
« ment? The Engliſh * fiarting back with horror 
te at the crimes and calamities of France and ſeem- | 
te ingly forgetting all diſtreſſes in an enthuſiaſm 
te for their own Government! Surely common 
« ſenſe pronounced that to be the hour for Refor- 
„ hon,” . ee oy Crs 


Can this writer be ſerious? If ever Reform was 
ill timed it was the period he ſpeaks of, If the 
“ Engliſh fart back with horror at the crimes and 
* calamities of France,” ſhould their aſtoniſhment 


and 
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and horror induce them to ſubvert their own Con- 
ſtitution, the bleſſings of which they behold with 
enthuſiaſm? With ſuch ſhocking example of na- 
tional calamity does common ſenſe and common 
prudence pronounce this to be the hour for Refor- 
mation to bring upon this Country the crimes and 
calamities of France? The Author muſt be deli- 
rious when he wiſhes & the Houſe of Commons to 
ce ſeize this happy and providential criſis to do 
« with popularity and ſafety what to ſave their 
& Country muſt be done at laſt.” | 


It is the greateſt mockery of patriotiſm and the 
groſſeſt inſult offered to the underſtanding of an 


enlightened Nation to ſay that the preſent turbulent 
period, when this Country and all Europe are in 
a ferment, is the happy and providential criſis” 
for innovation. It may be attempted with the 
applauſe of the headſtrong and deluded multi- 
tude but not with true popularity or, with fafety. 
Nor can I admit « that it muſt be done at laſt to 
« ſave our Country.” The Country may be 
ruined by the attempt but can never be ſaved by 


the 
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the principles and meaſures which have occaſioned 
the crimes and calamities of France, 


Another writer, ſtill more eccentric, ſays 1 | 
« may ſurely, without being too romantic, ſup- 
tc poſe that ſome part of the Adminiſtration will be 
« clear ſighted enough to ſee that the People muf 
et be /atisfied in their juſt expectations and moſt 
« ſurely will be ſo. Miniſters will ſurely grant, 
« with a good grace, what cannot much longer 
« be with-held. They will at laſt (if not infatu- 
« ated) catch the preſent fortunate opportunity, 
« in the midſt of our diſtreſſes, to make a ceſſion 
ce of their rights to the People. They will not 
« wait until the People have ſeized by force what 
cc they now urge with humble intreaty. I will 
ce venture to aſſert that Miniſters have no time to 
« loſe. But” adds this writer, the voice of 


« the People in the preſent Reign has not been 


« heard but once” (ſuppoſed to mean under 
Lord Rockingham) “ within the walls of the Houſe 
« of Commons, nor will it ever be beard there 


| cc again,” 


Beſides 


17 


Beſides the indecency of the aſſertion and the 
falſeneſs of the charge againſt the fidelity of the 
People's Repreſentatives, the language he holds to 
Executive Government is equally injudicious and 
criminal, combining ſtrong paſſions with great ig- 
norance., The People are abſolutely ſatisfied in 
their juſt expectations and will ever be ſo in the 
reign of ſo excellent a Sovereign and under Mi- 
niſters who are found, by experience of their abi- 
lities, their principles and public ſpirit, to be the 
beſt qualified to promote the proſperity and dig- 
nity of the Nation at home and abroad, 


If therefore Government has thought this period, 


in which there is a ferment in the minds of the 


People, the moſt improper for reforming the Par- 


liament, and has uſed every legal and conſtitutional 
means, as the Guardian of our Lives, Liberty 
and Property, to oppoſe an unneceſſary, impolitic 
and hazardous Reform, it is a proof of the greateft 
wiſdom and public ſpirit, and for this act alone or 
preſerving the bleſſings we enjoy under an excel- 


lent Government, Miniſters deſeryc the admiration 
and confidence of the Nation. 


Was 
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Was Reformation really neceſſary and the princi- 
ple adequate, there would be no occaſion to alter 
the Government or to overthrow the Executive 
Power. To cure defects it is not neceſſary to alter 
fundamental principles or long eſtabliſned forms 
of Government: For, if like Sampſon, you in 
anger remove the Pillars the Conſtitution itſelf 
muſt fall, and equality and confuſion, with all the 
horrors of anarchy, will be raiſed on the ruins of 
the happieſt Government that has ſo long pro- 
moted good order for the PIN of Ling 
and Property. 


One of the principal reaſons aſſigned for this 
dangerous alteration is, that it was a principle of 
the Conſtitution claimed at the Revolution, that a 
« man ought not to be governed by Laws in the 
« framing of which he had not a voice, either in 
ce perſon, or by a Repreſentative of his own 
« choice.” If this principle was claimed at the 


Revolution it muſt have been admitted in ſilence, 
for no declaration could be founded on ſuch an ab- 
ſurdity; an abſurdity which leads to Univerſal Re- 
preſentation, to eſtabliſh that monſtrous doctrine 

| | the 
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the equality of the multitude, the former of which 
is as erroneous as the latter is dangerous. It never 
can be a principle of any Conſtitution whatever, 
The moſt republican Government cannot admit 
ſuch a principle of equality, becauſe it is hoſtile to 
all Government and ſubyerſive of all ſubordina- 
tion and all ſecurity. In France it is a pretence 
to amuſe the People but the principle can never 
be eſtabliſhed. In America it has never been 
thought of, and were it to riſe out of French Fa- 
naticiſm the Americans would conſider it as a mon- 
| ter and abhor it as a peſtilence that levels all diſ- 


tinctions, baniſhes all order and deſtroys all 
ſecur ity. | 


I have nevertheleſs ſhewn that our Legiſlature | 
has adhered to the ſpirit of Univerſal Repreſenta- 1 
tion as much as the nature of our Government will | ; 
admit. We have general and equal Repreſentation, 
attending impartially to the general intereſts and to 
an equal participation of the bleſſings of the Con- 
ſtitution and the Laws without univerſal ſuffrage, _ 
which is the horrid doctrine of Equality or the by 
Rights of Man, and therefore never to be ad- 

_ [> ©» mitted 
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mitted in the form of perſonal or univerfal Repre - 
ſentation, or in any other ſhape whatever: For, 
however the Reformers may © have ſanguine 
te hopes that they ſhall be furniſhed with numerous 
te and ſtrong declarations and petitions from a great 
« majority of the Kingdom, as the only means by 
« which they expect or deſire to ſucceed,” the 
expectation 1s as deluſive as the means are uncon- 
ſtitutional and hazardous. The People can never 
be induced to ſurrender their ſenſes, or ſeduced 
to relinquiſh the ſecurity of all the bleffings they 
enjoy, and which they derive from the excellence 
of our long eſtabliſhed Government, for a new | 
ſyſtem, the effects of which would be as precari- 
ous as the attempt would be dangerous. © If,” ſay 
they, the Country will unite with us in demand- 
ec ing a Reform of Parliament, we have no doubt 
« of it's being obtained in a regular way and with- 
.* out any hazard whatever.” But unluckily this 
invitation to the People to riſe 1s the moſt irregu- 
lar way and the moſt hazardous attempt at a Re- 
form; becauſe a demand of the colleCtive Body or 
great maſs of the People, upon the French ſyſtem, 
-is as unconſtitutional as it is alarming, tending to 

level 


E 

level all diſtinctions, to deſtroy all order and ſub- 
ordination, to overthrow the Government and ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution under an artful pretence of 
reſtoring the purity of it's principles. Were the 
aggregate Body to forget the rights of the con- 
ſlituent Body (God forbid they ſhould ever give 
ſuch a mortal ſtab to the Conſtitution) and were 
the people, thus cajoled by the tricks of party 
jugglers, to unite in the demand nothing can fo 
effectually endanger our Peace, Liberty and Pro- 
| perty, which are now fully enjoyed and happily 
ſecured, under the ſtrangeſt and moſt viſionary de- 
ſign of rendering them more ſecure by a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, | 


A young and eloquent ſpeaker, who would have 
| made a great figure at the bar, and who will rival 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, has thrown out a hint 
which for its ſingularity and importance deſerves 
to be particularly noticed. This youthful but 
elegant and perſuaſive orator (who, to the ſweet- 
neſs and profuſion of Tully will, in time, join the 
nerves, attic ſalt and rapid eloquence of Demoſ- 
3 has contended for a third claſs of electors, 

L 2 the 
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the landed, the commercial and the profeſſional + 
But I think the obſervation is more ingenious than 
ſound. I hope there never will be more than the 
two former intereſts to contend for Repreſentation. 
The profeſional is a jeſuitical diſtinction, the ad- 
miſſion of which would be dangerous to the Con- 
ſtitution. Although I am partial to this promiſing 
Stateſinan, I really think that the reaſon he aſſigns 
for that claſs of ſuffrages is the ſtrongeſt that can 
be urged againſt it, | 


Without claſſing the principles of our brave 
Compatriots, the Sons of Neptune and of Mars, 
who have ſo much profeſſional merit and ſo great 
a a claim to the public reſpe& for their ſervices, 
with thoſe of the bar (which ſo unhappily confound 
the ſpirit of the Conſtitution with the chicane of 
Law) it ſhould be remembered that profeſſional 
men of the navy and army are ſervants of the 
Crown and creatures of Executive Government; 
and conſequently are under undue influence, which 
would increaſe the aſcendency already complained 


of in the ſtate of Repreſentation. It is, in my ap- 
prehenſian, a falſe and dangerous idea that this 
third 


1 
third or profeſſional intereſt will ſerve as a check 
on the landed and commercial intereſts to preſerve 


the equilibrium: For, inſtead of operating as a 
check on them, it will throw a conſiderable weight 
into the ſcale of the Crown, and as they come into 
Parliament through the rotten Boroughs and the 
intereſt of the Peers or the influence of Executive 
| Government, for the purpoſes of their political 


creators, ſo the profe ſſional intereſt is the very 


cauſe of the grievance complained of in the preſent 


ſtate of Repreſentation, for profeſſional men may 


be conſidered as placemen, having no will of their 


own. The reaſons therefore for ſupporting their 


ſuffrages, as a diſtinct claſs, are the ſtrongeſt to 
refutz their claim and to ſhew the impolicy and 
danger of admitting it, 


Nothing is wanting to check the weight of the 


commercial intereſt as our young but intelligent 


and animated orator ſuppoſes, which can never, in 


my apprehenſion, preponderate when placed in the 


ſcale with the landed intereſt: Notwithſtanding the 
influx of wealth the landed intereſt, which is 
rendered the more valuable, muſt ever have an 
| aſcendency 
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aſcendency in the general ſtate of Repreſentation, 
whatever may be the force of particular inſtances 
to the contrary ; eſpecially when it is conſidered 
that the commercial not only gives weight to the 


landed, by its improved ſtate, but alſo, as rivers 
flow into the ſea, les of to the landed intereſt, = 


4 . 
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CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE obſerved that a party in oppoſition ta 
Adminiſtration (and a party in a free State can 
never die but with the Conſtitution) have long been 
amuſing à generous but. ſometimes too credulous 
a Nation (for credulity in this Country oftener 
ariſes from goodneſs abuſed than from weakneſs) 
with a meaſure that at preſent is not neceſſary and 
by means that are not conſtitutional. I have ſince 
'admitted: that there are conſtitutional means of 
'redrefling real grievances and «© a Time for all 
ve things under the Sun.” Although perfection is 
not the lot of man it is the nature of man to re- 
move imperfeftions, Jarring intereſts like con- 
| tending 
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tending elements may oppoſe the deſign, but what- 
ever virtue ſuggeſts and wiſdom animates muſk, 
like the force of truth, at laft prevail. To ac- 
compliſh this end, in the preſent caſe” opinions as 
oppoſite as the poles are maintained: The Duke 


of Richmond condemns palliative plans of Par- 
liamentary Reform, as meaſures of imbecility and 


inefficacy, and contends for the ſtrong meaſure of 


a radical Reform. This ſeems to be the doctrine 


of the preſent Reformers: For, although they 
condemn the noble Duke's ſyſtem and Mr. Fox 
declares he ſhall ever oppoſe it with all the weight 
of his intereſt, it differs in nothing with their ow 
in principle and tendency whatever it may do in 
form: The end is the ſame though the means may 
be different. I maintain a contrary opinion: I 


contend that whenever the proper time arrives for 


a Reform, palliatives will leffen and gradually re- 
move the complaint: Then the diſorder will cure 
itſelf, But a radical Reform is a ſtrong meaſure 
both unneceſſary and dangerous. Like raſh am- 


putation, which occaſions a mortification, radical 


Reform would convulfe the Nation and ſubvert 
the Conſtitution. The with of moderate men is 
to 


of truth alone. 


_ - 
to reſtore its purity by gradual and ſafe means 


calculated to repair the defects without endangers 
ing the edifice: But the deſign of raſh men is to 
precipate the Nation into the greateſt error, and 
to make the colour of virtue a pretence to over- 
throw the Conſtitution. The noble Author, now 


high in office, is certainly not of the latter claſs, 


but his ſtrong meaſure of EQUALITY, however 
well intended, would ſupply the means of pro- 
ducing that dreadful calamity, 


* 


So much J have thought it neceſſary to ſay in 
anſwer to the much talked of Letter of the cele- 


brated Duke of Richmond on a Parliamentary 


Reform, to deſtroy the ſtrong but deluſive im- 
preſſion of doctrines founded on ſuch high autho- 
rity: I ſhall now trouble the Public with the 


diſpaſſionate thoughts of a diſintereſted individual 


who profeſſes himſelf a conſtitutional Writer, nei- 
ther the inſtrument of power or the tool of party, 
but equally zealous for the dignity and energy of 
the conſtitutional authorities of the State, and for 
the conſtitutional rights and true intereſt of ihe 
People, and who is therefore under the influence 


A TREATISE 
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ON THE POPULAR SUBJECT OF 


A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


HE ſubje& of a PARLIAMENTARY 4 
REFORM, for the purpoſe of repealing the 1 
Septennial Act, and eſtabliſhing bort Parliaments, bl 
(which the OPPOSITION call « a more fre- L 
« quent exerciſe of the People's right of electing 8 
cc their Repreſentatives, to reſtore the freedom of 9 
te election, and a more equal Repreſentation“) is 5 
become, from the deſigns of Party and the credu- 5 
lity of their adherents, of ſo much conſequence to | # 
our excellent Conftitution, and to the happy form 9 
of Government it has eſtabliſhed by a limited mo- 
narchy, (the very reverſe of abſolute and arbi- 
trary power) which wiſely combines the mo- 
narchical, ariſtocratical, and democratical intereſts 
of a free Nation, enjoying rational liberty, not 
founded on the chimera of equality, which is as im- 
practicable as it is incompatible with the beau- 
tiful order of ſociety, called ſubordination, the 
very ſoul of ciyilization—l fay, a ſubject of ſuch 4 
0 M magnitude 
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magnitude and conſequence to the very exiſtence 
of the Conſtitution, to the being of the Govern- 
ment, and to the proſperity of the Nation, is of 
ſo. much national importance, and it ſo much con- 
cerns every man, at this extraordinary period of 
political Quixotifm and emancipation from the 


authorities of a well-regulated State, (which are 
as neceſſary to the body politic, as nouriſhment is 
to the body natural) that I feel a ſtrong impulſe, 
as an Engliſhman, to deliver the opinion of an 


honeſt man upon a ſubject that ſo much engages 
the attention of the Nation. 


M have therefore the honor to addreſs a few 


words to my fellow-citizens on the preſent paſſion 


of the Nation for a PARLIAMENTARY RE- 


FORM, or rather upon the preſent fever of party 


to bring about an innovation which, in the moſt 
peaceable times, is dangerous to the Conſtitution, 


and which, at this period of popular phrenzy, 
would probably {ſubvert it, and introduce that 
wild and extravagant ſyſtem of EQUALITY 


which deſtroys every bond of ſociety, and brings 
civilization back to a ſtate of nature, with all the 
| horrors 
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korrors of anarchy and confuſion which à well- 
judged ſubordination is calculated to prevent for 
the peace and ſecurity of mankind,” who are born 
(in a ſtate of civilization) to be governed by the 
laws of God and man : or, in other words, by the 
eſtabliſhed authorities of Church and State. 


As 1 have not the honor to be perſonally 
| known to his Majeſty's Miniſters, I ſhall, at leaſt, 
have the merit of ſincerity, and the Public, ever 

candid and liberal, will give me credit for being in- 
fluenced by truth and juſtice alone, diveſted en- 
tirely of the motives of the political pander, and 
by conſequence, without the venal adulation' of 
the time-ſerving ſycophant, who has a view to his 
own intereſt more than to the cauſe of ſacred truth 
and the welfare of his country. 


A PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ſeems 
to be in every body's mouth, but, I believe, not 
within every body's capacity. The preſent paſſion 
of the people for reform, manifeſtly ariſes more 
from the temper than the virtue of the times, and, 
conſequently more from the ebullition of political 


M 2 fanaticiſm 
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ſanaticiſm, than from the conviction of the public 
mind that it is right and neceſſary to the public 
good. Like empiriciſm, it is the groſſeſt impo- 
fition on the underſtanding, the greateſt poſſible 
deluſion, tending, like the: infallible remedies of | 
the phyſical impoſtor, to cure diſorders which exiſt 
only in a diſtempered imagination. This political 
| fever, at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, re- 
quires the {kill of the able phyſician to abate its 
ebullition and delirium, and not the poiſonous noſ- 
trums of the empiric to enflame and render the 
diſorder more dangerous. | 


In a wiſh for a PARLIAMENTARY RE. 
FORM we do not hear the voice of the People, 
(the Var Populi ſo much admired in free States) 
but the clamor of Faction (ſo juſtly dreaded in 
all States) and the efforts of Party to diſturb the 
public peace for the purpoſes of men out of 
power, and not, as is artfully pretended, for the 
true intereſt of the Nation. It ariſes more from 
the deſigns of factious men, who are reſtleſs under 
all governments, and enemies to all ſubordina- 

tion, 


„ 


tion, than from the conviction of diſpaſſionate 
men of the neceſſity of the meaſure. 


I will ever admit, that much attention is due to 
the voice of the People; but then we ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh between the voice of the People ang the 
voice of Faction, raiſed for the deſigns of Party. 
As we ſhould love the People and reſpect their 
intereſts, ſo we ſhould diſtruſt / and repel the Fac- 
tious, who, like all deſperate adventurers, hang, 
out falſe colours, and having nothing to loſe them- 
ſelves, are clamorous to miſguide the People, and 
abuſe the Government under which they live, that 
they may ſhare the miſchief occaſioned by anarchy 
and confuſion: theſe factious and reſtleſs ſpirits in 
a good Government are like incendiaries, who re- 
joice in the calamity of a conflagration they have 
occaſioned, becauſe they are enriched by the 
plunder. 


Much has been faid, but, I believe, little un- 
derſtood by the Public at large, concerning * the 
= neceſſity of ſhort Parliaments, for the purpoſe 
« of having frequent recourſe to the elective Body 

- ce for 
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* for the ſenſe of the: People. As this ſeems to be 
the principal object of the advocates for a PAR- 
| LIAMENTARY REFORM, it cannot, I think, 
be better refuted than by the valuable and ung 
anſwerable ſpeech of Sir Robert Walpole, at a 
period when a clamorous faction made juſt the 
ſame noiſe under his adminiſtration as they do at 
preſent upon that ſubject. 


Sir Robert has very fairly and ably ſtated the 
caſe, and ſhewn, to the conviction of every candid 
mind, the wide difference between the effects of 
ſeptennial and triennial Parliaments; proving 
clearly the former to be the beſt calculated for 
the ſalutary purpoſes of a wiſe and efficient Go- 
vernment; and that the latter has a contrary ten- 
dency, being big with the greateſt poſſible danger 
to the dignity and intereft of this Nation, by in- 
troducing a ſyſtem of confuſion that would ſubvert 
our Conſtitution, ſo juſtly admired by the ableſt 
ſtateſmen of all Nations, for having given us the 
happieſt form of Government, 


Sir Robert truly obſerves, that © the nature off 
* cc our 
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« our Conſtitution ſeems to be miſtaken by the 
« adyocates for a Parliamentary Reform.” Short 
_ Parliaments, or a frequent appeal to the people, is 
incoinpatible with the dignity of Government and 
with the intereſt of the People governed ; becauſe 
it tends to perplex Executive Government, and to 
defeat the ſalutary purpoſes of the Public. Too 
frequent an appeal to the conſtituent ody con- i 
vulſes the Nation; it inflames the factious and ſe- 1 
ditious, and is ſubverſive of the authorities of the , 
State, on which the public ſecurity is founded; 
that diſorder is ruinous to the liberty and property 
of the People, which can only be ſecured by con- + 
ſitutional authority and neceſſary ſubordination. 


The true ſenſe, like the true intereſt of the 
People, is what every good Government will ſe- 
riouſly attend to, as the ſoundeſt policy; but the 
ſovereignty of the People is a libel on every Go- 
vernment, becauſe it is repugnant to all Govern- 
ment, and to the policy of every State; which, 
good or bad as the Government may be, has ever 
had, and neceſſarily muſt ever have a ſupremacy, 
or a controuling ſovereign power. There never 


was, 
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was, nor can ever be, ſuch an exiſtence in any 
country as a ſovereign People, which is a perfect 
ſoleciſm in politics. The People are the /ubjes 
of every State to which they belong, and the de- 
ſcription of ſovereign ſubjects is an abſurdity in 


Indeed adventurers, ſuch as the reſtleſs, the 
factious and ſeditious, who amuſe the People, to 
| betray themy may ſtyle the People the Sovereign 
Power ; but, even ſuch peſts of ſociety know that 

the ſovereign:y i is not in the multitude, but in the - 
conſtitution] authority that governs and controuls 
them for the proſperity and ſecurity of the com- 

munity at large, 


The Weer. beyond a doubt, in the Go- 
vernment of all countries, and not in the People 
governed. It is quite as abſurd to fay, the ſove- 
Teignty of the People at large, as the ſove- 
reignty of the ariftocracy or the democracy. It 

is impoſſible there can exiſt a ſovereignty in the 
People, or a ſtate of Equality. Even in F rance, 

at this period of deluſion and political fanaticiſm, 

x. vr ſbvereignty 1 is not in the People, for that is 
1 


F201 


abſolutely impoſſible, but in their Repreſentatives, 
who have uſurped the ſovereignty and controul of- 
the People; and a contracted ſovereignty, or the 
ſovereign ſubjects of a State is, as I have obſerved, 
an abſurdity in terms, a ſoleciſm in politics, a mon- 
ftrum horrendum, >. 


Were the Engliſh, after the example of the 
French, to talk of the ſovereignty of the People, they 
would talk like madmen. The ſovereign au- 
thority is veſted by the Conſtitution not in the 
People at large, but in a limited monarchy, con- 
| fiſting of three eſtates or component parts of con- 
ſtitutional Government, which makes a happy 
mixture of powers that have enacted the mildeſt 
laws, and eſtabliſhed the wiſeſt ſubordination. 


This is the Majeſty of the State and the ſove- 
reignty of the Britiſh Conſtitution, which is ma- 
nifeſtly not veſted in the Public, but in the hap- 
pieſt ſyſtem of Government, for the proſperity 
and ſecurity of the People, bleſſed with ſuch a 
well- poiſed Conſtitution as that we boaſt of and all 
Europe admire. | 
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That «all power is derived from the People, and 
ſhould revert to the People,” is a doctrine as dan- 
gerous in its application, as it is deluſive in its 
principle. Society was certainly formed by the 
concurrence of the People for the general hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity; and hence, all authority 
was, in that ſenſe, derived from the People for 
the purpoſes of the People. But ſtill the bonds 
of Society and of Government, which vere 
made for the good and ſecurity of the whole, are 
ſacred, and not to be diſſolved capriciouſly, or 
wantonly to endanger the general happineſs ; but 
only when there is an abſolute neceſſity from the 


abuſe of the eſtabliſhed authorities, and hp per- 
verſion of public Juſtice. 


For inſtance : : Were the conſtitutional powers 
of the King, Lords, and Commons ſo perverted | 
(as they have been under the Stuarts) as to en- 
danger the liberty of the Nation which eſtabliſhed 
that form of Government, then there would be an 
abſolute neceſſity of reſiſtance to that abuſe which 
would again juſtify a revolution: But when, as at 
the preſent glorious period of national proſperity 
and diſtinguiſned rank among the powers of Eu- 


rope, 
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rope, our moſt excellent Conſtitution is happily 


preſerved, and there is as juſt an equilibrium of au- 
thority as the nature of things will admit in the 
monarchical, ariſtocratical, and democratical parts 
of government to promote the dignity of the Na- 
tion, and the true intereſt of the People, then an 
attempt to reform ſuch a limited Monarchy and 
well-poiſed Government, would be ar. attempt to if 
make the Nation elo de ſe, and to ſign the death 1 


i 
warrant of that proſperity and ſecurity we enjoy J 
from our excellent Conſtitution, which would be | 
ſubverted in the mildeſt reign, and at the moſt I 
glorious period of our hiſtory, 1 


I édo therefore perfectly agree with that able i 
; miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, that thoſe men who 
are advocates for ſhort Parliaments, (or © a more 
C frequent exerciſe of the right of Election“) by 
a Parliamentary Reform, either miſtake the nature 
of our Conſtitution or are the greateſt enemies to 
our Government, that is, to our happy eſtabliſn- 
ment in Church and State, | 


Sir Robert, like an able politician, well ac- 
N 2 quainted 
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quainted with the principles and effects of our 


Conſtitution, obſerves, that ©« the beauty and per- 
ce fection of it conſiſt in the happy mixture of our 
« Government,” or the component parts of the 
Conſtitution, which together create the ſovereignty 
of the Nation, but not the ſovereignty of the Peo- 
ple, for there cannot be any ſuch popular ſove- 
reignty, ſince a ſupremacy, or controul over 
them, muſt be lodged ſome where. That happy 


mixture of the powers of King, Lords and Com- 


mons is the very ſoul of our Conſtitution ; as the 
political Trinity, or the co-operation of the three 
eſtates of the kingdom, wiſely prevents the abſo- 
lute power of monarchy, the ambitious power of 
ariſtocracy and the tyrannical power of democracy. 
In the happy union of the three, their wiſdom and 
ſpirit are ſecured, and their ſeparate defects are 
avoided. It is difficult to ſay which of the three 
ſeparately would be the worſt ſort of Government. | 
If abſolute monarchy becomes arbitrary and op- 
preſſive, democratical government becomes ty- 
rannical: The one may do great miſchief by abu- 
ſing conſtitutional authority, the other more miſ- 
chief by confounding all diſtinctions, and ſubvert- 


ing 


1 


ing all authority. If, therefore, abſolute monarchy 
(which is often rendered arbitrary by the pride of 
ariſtocracy) 1s degrading to civilized ſtates, the 
more abſolute ſovereignty of the People, who are 
influenced by their paſſions, is perhaps more de- 
grading to civilization, and the more ruinous 
ſyſtem; for, as anarchy and confuſion are the 
greateſt tyranny, ſo they are the greateſt calamity. 


Sir Robert has ſaid nothing of the tyranny and 
fatality of ſuch a ſyſtem of confuſion and equality, 
but he has ably ſhewn the calamity of democratical 
government, which he truly ſays is as inconſtant as 
the wind, and never ſteady long enough to pro- 
mote any good purpole ; whilſt its want of ſtabi- 
lity and efficacy defeats the wiſeſt meaſures, and 
gives birth to the moſt unhappy conſequences. 
And, with great truth and ability, he concludes, 
that as we value our incomparable Conſtitution, and 
regard our happineſs as a free People, engaged in 
commerce which requires peace and ſecurity, we ſhould 
guard againſt the danger of running too much into 
that ſort of Government which is commonly called 
popular or democratical, which, by giving more than 


a con- 
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a conſtitutional power to the People, deſtroys the 


happy equilibrium of our Conſtitution, and defeats 


the wiſeſt purpoſes of a limited monarchy and a 
well-poiſed Government; a misfortune which ſep- 
tennial Parliaments have prevented, and which tri- 
ennial or ſhort Parliaments (now ſo weakly con- 
tended for) would bring about, by too frequent 
an appeal to the People; a meaſure chat would 
convulſe the Nation, unhinge Government, and 
ſubvert the Conſtitution, which is an event that 
wè cannot too much dread, or too carefully avoid. 


Hence it is evident, that the violence and op- 
preſſion of abſolute Governments did not alarm Sir 
Robert Walpole ſo much as the impolicy and 


-danger of giving io the People too great a ſhare in 


the Government which he thinks they will abuſe 

and ſubvert: In ſuch popular Governments men 
are reſtleſs, factious and ſeditious, and often deſ- 
perate, corrupting the minds of the credulous part 
of the People to raiſe diſcontents, ſeditions and 
inſurrections. This able miniſter, therefore, truly 
aid, that Hor: Parliaments, either annual or tri- 
ennial, would produce that misfortune by too fre- 


quent 
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quent an appeal to the People, which would throw 
ſuch a weight of influence into the ſcale of demo- 
cracy as would deſtroy the happy mixture of au- 
thority, which Sir Robert obſerved was the beauty 
and perfection of our Conſtitution, and the very 
ſoul of our Government, for a democratical Go- 
vernment would ſoon become the moſt abſolute, 
and perhaps the moſt tyrannical Government. 


But Sir Robert has ſo ably treated this ſubject, 
and fo clearly ſhewn the folly of a Parliamentary 
Reform, ſo far as it relates to hrt Parliaments, 
(under the deluſive idea of a more frequent exerciſe 

of the People's right of electing their Repreſenta- 
tives, to ſecure the freedom of EleCtion and a more 
equal Repreſentation,) and the fatality of adopting 
the meaſure, that I beg leave to refer the Public 
to his celebrated Speech, which proves unanſwer- 
ably that no REFORM is neceſſary,” and that a 
wiſe and frm Government, (regardleſs of the cla- 
mour of the factious, and the contagion of the 
ſeditious) will, at this period, as under his admi- 
niſtration, ſupport the Conſtitution and enforce 

dhe Law, | 8 
THE 
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Government, and the perfection of our Conſtitu- 
| tion 
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e ALTHOUGH the ** fo A Repeal 7. 
the Septennial At, (for the purpoſe of © a more fre- 
ce quent exerciſe of the right of Election, ) has 
been already ſo ably oppoſed and ſo fully anſwered, 


that there is no great occaſion to ſay any thing far- 


ther againſt it, yer I hope the Houſe. will indulge 
me with the liberty of giving ſome of thoſe e 
which Magee! me to — the motion. 


* 


* 


te In general I muſt take notice, that the nature 
of our Conſtitution ſeems to be very much miſ- 
taken by the gentlemen who are adyocates for ſbort 
Parliaments. It is certain, that ours is a mixed 


- 
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tion conſiſls in this, that the monarchical, ariſto- 
cratical and democratical forms of Government are 
mixed and interwoven 1n ours ſo as to give us all 
the advantages of each, without ſubjecting us to 
the danger and inconveniences of either. The de- 
mocratic forms of Government, which is the only 


one I have now occaſion to take notice of, are 


liable to theſe inconveniences ;—that they are ge- 
nerally too tedious in their coming to any reſolu- 
tion, and ſeldom briſk and expeditious enough in 


carrying their reſolutions into execution; that they. 
are always wavering in their reſolutions, and never 


ſteady in any meaſures they reſolve to purſue; and 


that they are often involved in factions, ſeditions, 


and inſurrections, which expoſe them to be made 
the tool, if not be prey of their neighbours : There- 
fore, in all the regulations we make with reſpect 
to our Conſtitution, we are to guard againſt run- 
ning too much into that form of Government which 
1s properly called democratical : This was, in my 
opinion, the unhappy effect of the Triennial Act, 


and that will again be the unhappy effect ſnould 


that impolitic meaſure ever be reſtored, by what 


the MINORITY call © a more frequent exerciſe 
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e of the People 8 nent of —— their — 
9 © ſentatives.” 


ce That triennia! elections would make our Go- 
vernment too tedious in all their reſolves is evi- 
dent; becauſe, in ſuch caſes, no prudent admini- 
ſtration would ever reſolve upon any meaſure of 
conſequence *till they had felt not only the pulſe 
of the Parliament but the pulſe of the People; and 
the Miniſters of State would always labour under 
this diſadvantage, that as ſecrets of State muſt not 
be immediately divulged, their enemies (and ene- 
mies they will always have) would have a handle 
for expoſing their meaſures, and rendering them | 
| diſagrecable to the People, and thereby carrying, 
perhaps, a new election againſt them before they 
could have an opportunity of juſtifying their mea- 
ſures, by divulging thoſe facts and circumſtances 


from whence the Juſtice and wiſdom of their con- 
duct m"—_ clearly appear, 


e Then, Sir, it is by experience well known, 
that what is called the populace of every country, 
are apt to be too much elated with ſucceſs, and 


too 


r 

8 : 
tod much dejected with every misfortune ; this 
makes them wavering in their opinions about af- 
fairs of State, and never long of the ſame mind 


and as this Houſe is choſen by the free and unbi- 
aſſed voice of the People in general, / this choice 
were ſo often renewed, we might expect that this 
Houſe would be as wavering and as unſteady as the 
People uſually are; and it being impoſſible to carry 
on the public buſineſs without the concurrence of 
this Houſe, the Miniſters would always be obliged 
to change their meaſures as often as the People 
change their minds, 


« Theſe effects, perplexing and hazardous to 

the Miniſtry, and dangerous to the public intereſt 
and ſecurity, would be the unhappy and inevitable 
conſequence of ſhort Parliaments, commonly called 
by OPPOSITION « a more frequent exerciſe of 
« the People's right of electing their Repreſenta- 
te tives.” With ſeptennial Parliaments, Sir, we are 


not expoſed to either of theſe misfortunes; becauſe, 


if Miniſters, after having felt the pulſe of the Par- 


liament, which they can always foon do, reſolve 
upon any meaſures, . thev* generally have time 
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enough before the new elections come on, to give 
the People a proper information, in order to ſnew 
them the juſtice and the wiſdom of the meaſures 
they have purſued; and if the People ſhould, at 
any time, be too much elated or too much dejected, 
or ſhould, without any cauſe, change their minds, 
thoſe at the helm of affairs have time to ſet them 
right before a new election comes on. 

« As to faction and ſedition, Sir, I will grant 
that in monarchical and ariſtocratical Governments, 
it generally ariſes from violence and oppreſſion; 
but in democratical Governments, it always ariſes 
from the People having too great a ſhare in the 
authority of Government. For in all Countries and 
in all Governments, there always will de many face 


tious and unquiet ſpirits, but more particularly in 


free States, who can never be at reſt either in power 
or out of power; when in power, they are never 
eaſy unleſs every man ſubmits intirely to their di- 
rection; and when out of power, they are always 
working and intriguing againſt thoſe that are in, 
without any regard to juſtice, or to the intereſt of 
their country. T 
« In 


Town 

cee In popular Governments, like our own, ſuch 
men have too much game, they have too many 
opportunities for working upon and corruptiug the 
minds of the People, in order to give them a bad 
impreſſion of, and to raiſe diſcontents againſt thoſe 
that have the management of the public affairs for 
the time; and theſe diſcontents often break out 
into ſeditions and inſurrections. This, Sir, would, 
in my opinion, be our misfortune, if our Parlia- 
ments were either annual or triennial : By ſuch fre- 
quent elections, there would be ſo much power 
thrown into the hands of the People, as would de- 
ſtroy that equal mixture, or nice equilibrium of au- 
thority, which is the beauty of our excellent Con- 
ſtitution: In ſhort, our Government would be- 
come a democratical Government, and from thence 
might very probably diverge into a tyrannical. In 
order, therefore, to preſerve our Conſtitution, in 
order to prevent our falling under tyranny and ar- 
bitrary power, we ought to preſerve that Law which 
1 really think has brought our Conſtitution to a 
more equal mixture, and, conſequently, to a 
greater perfection than it was ever in before the 
ſeptennial law took place. Eg 
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« As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were 
poſſible to influence, by ſuch baſe means, the ma- 
jority of the electors of Great Britain, to chuſe 
ſuch men as would probably give up their liber- 
ties; if it were poſſible to influence, by ſuch 
means, a majority of the Members of this Houſe 
to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, 
1 would readily allow, that the calculations made 
by the gentlemen of the other ſide were juſt, and 
their inference true ; but I am perſuaded that net- 

ther of theſe is poſſible. As the Members of this 
Houſe generally are, and muſt always be gentle- 
men of fortune and figure in their county ; is it 
poſſible to ſuppoſe, that any of them could, by a 
penſion or a poſt, be influenced to conſent to the 
overthrow of our Conſtitution ; by which the en- 
joyment, not only of what he got, but of what he 
before had, would be rendered altogether precari- 
ous? I will allow, Sir, that with reſpect to bri- 
bery, the price muſt be higher or lower, generally 
in proportion to the virtue of the man who is to 
be bribed ; but it muſt likewiſe be granted, that 
the humour he happens to be in at the time, the 
ſpirit he happens to be endowed with, adds a great 
deal 


—— 
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deal to his virtue. When no encroachments are 
made upon the Rights of the People, when the 
People do not think themſelves in any danger, 
there may be many of the electors, who by a bribe 
of ten guineas, might be induced to vote for one 
candidate more than another; but if the Court were 
making any encroachments upon the Rights of the 
People, a proper ſpirit would no doubt ariſe in 
the Nation; and in ſuch a caſe, I am perſuaded 


that none, or very few, even of ſuch electors could 


be induced to vote for a Court Candidate ; no, not 
for ten times the ſum, | 


ce There may, Sir, be ſome bribery and cor- 
ruption in the Nation; I am afraid there will always 
be ſome: But it is no proof of it, that ſtrangers 
are ſometimes choſen; for a gentleman may have 
ſo much natural influence over a borough in his 
neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to chuſe any perſon he pleaſes to recommend ; and 
if upon ſuch recommendation they chooſe one or 
two of his friends, who are perhaps ſtrangers to 
them, it is not from thence to be inferred, that 
the 
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the two ſtrangers were choſen their repreſentatives 


by the means of bribery and corruption. 


, To infinuate, Sir, that money may be iſſued 
from the public treaſury for bribing elections, is 
really ſomething very extraordinary, eſpecially in 
thoſe gentlemen who know how many checks are 
upon every ſhilling that can be iſſued from thence ; 
and how regular the money granted in one year 
for the public ſervice of the Nation, muſt always 
be accounted for the very next ſeſſion in this 
Houſe, and likewiſe in the other, if they have a 
mind for any ſuch account. As to the gentlemen 
in offices, if they have any advantage over country 
gentlemen, in having ſomething elſe to depend on 
beſides their own private fortunes, they have like- 
wiſe many diſadvantages: they are obliged to live 
here in London, with their families, by which they 
are put to a much greater expence than gentlemen 
of equal fortunes who live in the country: this lays 
them under a very great diſadvantage with reſpect 
to ſupporting their intereſt in the country. The 
country gentleman, by hving among the electors, 
and purchaſing the neceſſaries for his family from 

them, 
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them, keeps up an acquaintance and corre ſpon- 
dence with them, without putting himſelf to any 
extraordinary charge; whereas, a gentleman who 
lives in London, has no other way of keeping up 
an acquaintance or correſpondence among his 
friends in the country, but by going down once or 
twice a year at a very extraordinary charge, and 
often without any other buſineſs: So that we may 
conclude, a gentleman in office cannot, even in 
ſeven years, ſave much for diſtributing in ready 
money at the time of an election; and I really be- 
lie ve, if the fact were nartowly inquired into, it 
would appear, that the gentlemen in office are as 
little guilty of bribing their electors with ready 
money, as any other ſet of gentlemen in the king= 
dotn, 1 

& That there are ferhitnts often raiſed among the 
People without any juft- cauſe, is what I am ſurpriſed 
to hear controverted, fince very late experience 
may convince us of the contrary. Do not we know 
what a ferment was raiſed in the nation, towards 
the latter end of the late queen's reign? And it 
is well known what a fatal change in the affairs of 


P this 


( us 


this nation was introduced, or at leaſt confirmed, 


by an election's coming on while the nation was in 


that ſerment. Do we not know what a ferment 
was raiſed in the nation ſoon after his late Majeſty's 


acceſſion? And if an election had been allowed 


to come on; while the nation was in that ferment, 
it might perhaps have had as fatal effects as the 


former; but, thank God, this was wiſely provided 


for by the very ſeptennial law which is now wanted 


to be repealed! And, as ſuch ferments may here- 
aſter often happen, I muſt think that frequent elec- 


tions will always be dangerous; for which reaſon, 
as far as I can ſee at preſent, I believe, I ſhall at 


all times think it a very dangerous * to re- 
* the Septennial Act. 


— — 
COMMENT... 


HESE were the maſterly ſentiments of that 
able ſtateſman, Sir RogzxT WALPOLE, upon 


the ſubject of fort Parliaments (the principal object 
of a Parliamentary Reform) and which the Aſſoci- 


ators call © a more frequent exerciſe of the People's 


J right of chooſing Repreſentatives, for the Free- 
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ce dom of Election, and a more 2qual Repreſenta- 
ce tion.” This was his well judged and ſpirited 
conduct at a period that was leſs diftinguiſhed than 
the preſent, for national dignity and public proſ- 
perity ; and more diſturbed by the reſtleſs and fac- 


tious ſpirits that are always troubleſome in a free 
or popular Government, becauſe licentiouſneſs 
borders on liberty, and feems to be inſeparable 

from it. | 8 


At the preſent period, diſtinguiſhed above all 
others for public proſperity at home, and the vaſt 
influence of our Government abroad, a period in 

which there 1s 20 juſt cauſe of a ferment, this admir- 
able ſpeech refutes the opinion, and I truſt will 
overthrow the deſigns of falſe patriots, who, with 
the maſk of public virtue, are clamorous for ſhort 
Parliaments, in order to- have frequent recourſe to 
the elective body for the ſenſe of the People, 
which is a meaſure of the greateſt deluſion, for 
Sir Robert has ſhewn to a demonſtration, that it 
would produce the moſt ruinous conſequences, and 
defeat the very purpoſes the People wiſh to pro- 
mote. 


8 
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By ſuch an impolitic and hazardous meafurs, 
ariſing from a Parliamentary Reform, the Legiſ- 
lature would be unſettled ; Executive Govern- 
ment unhinged; the Public in a continual ferment; 
the funds as unſteady as the wind ; all confidence 
in Government (the ſoul of the State and of Com- 
merce) would be deſtroyed, and the dignity and 
proſperity of the Nation ſubverted. 
Theſe would be the fatal effects of the ſingle 
meaſure for triennial or ſhort Parliaments, the 
miſchief of which is ſo little underflood by the 
People at large, that they are eaſily impoſed ypon 
by the reſtleſs and factious part of the Nation, 
who, like public incendiaries, thrive by the cala- 
mity of public confuſion. Hence that juſt ob- 
ſervation of Sir Robert Walpole, “ in popular 
wm Governments ferments are often ariſing among 
« the People without any juſt cauſe. “ The fatal 
Change 


et There is no law of nature, the preſervation of which is 
it of fo much importance to the univerſal community of man- 
5 | 1 kind ; there is none which ought, therefore, to be guarded 
"if with ſuch, jealous cares, to he held ſo ſacred and inviolable as 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of Government in every civil ſociety. 
What ſource has been produQtive of ſo much calamity to the 
human race? What cauſe has ſo often deſolated whole-coun- 
hies, and drenched the cartly with blood? Daring and del- 
Ys ” | perately 
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change in our affairs which ſuch a ferment had 
occaſioned, and the fear of another equally fatal to 
this country, made Sir Robert reſiſt it, as became 
an able guardian of the public peace, proſperity, 
and ſecurity, 7 BY 


In that arduous taſk, a firm and ſpirited admi- 


niſtration 


rately wicked indeed as the men muſt be who can engage 
in ſchemes to ſubvert the civil Government of the country in 
which they live; yet could they foreſee, or did they allow 
themſelves to conſider, the extended, the accumulated ſcene of 
human miſery through which they muſt wade to the attain- 
ment of their ends, it would, we might preſume, check even 
the moſt deſperate, and the moſt daringly wicked would ſhrink 
with horror from their purpoſe. At leaſt we may ſafely 
affirm, that were theſe drbadful conſequences ſeen and con- 
fidered by thoſe who are blindly drawn into their ſchEmes, 

and who are always the dupes, and too often the vittims of 
their inſidious deſigns, every good citizen, every man of pro- 
perty, every man of common underſtanding would ſhrink 
with horror from ſuch parricides; and they would ſoon find 
the due reward of their actions, eſpecially were it conſidered, 

that in almoſt every attempt to ſubvert or change the Go- 
vernment of any State, not only have the immediate conſe- 
_ quences been dreadful, but, in general, the iſſue has proved 
entirely ineffectual to the end propoſed, or, at leaſt pretended, 
and the attempt fatal to the ſociety itſelf. So that, however 
artful and ning men may find their account in public 
diſorder, in attempts to ſubvert the Government of their 
Country, from hopes of raiſing themſelves on its ruins; the 
body of- the People have always had too much reaſon to re- 
pent, and long regret ſo deſperate an undertaking. And that 
not only when, as is generally the caſe, artful men, devoid 
of principle, and deſperate in their fortunes, have, under the 
ſpecious pretence of removing grievances and reftifying 
abuſes, attempted to embroil and ſubvert the Government.“ 


Importance of ſupporting the eftablifhed Government, P. 14, 15. 
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niſtration ſucceeded ; by convincing the Public 
of the folly and fatality of ſuch a fe rment, which, 
whilſt it convulſed the Nation, and ſhook public 
credit, by affecting the funds, it endangered all the 
good purpoſes of the People. The Public were 
convinced by an appeal to their reaſon, and not to 
their paſſions ; the ferment ceaſed ; tranquillity was 
reſtored; the funds regained their credit; and 
confidence in Executive Government (the ſoul of 
public credit and of national proſperity) returned, 
Thus the Conſtitution was happily preſerved, and 
the reſtleſs and ſeditious ſons of Faction were 
totally diſappointed by the conſtitutional and re- 
ſolute conduct of Executive Government! 


The fame will happen on the preſent occaſion, 
under an adminiſtration who have the confidence 


of the Public, if his Majeſty's Minifters have cou- 


rage (as there is every reaſon to believe from the 


ruling principle of their conduct, and the well- 
timed meaſures hitherto purſued) to act from the 
ſame public ſpirit and unſhaken reſolution to pre- 
ſerve the Conſtitution with the dignity and energy 


of Government, for the true intereſt of a free, en- 


lightened, 
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lightened, and ſpirited Nation, who are too Juſt 
to be the promoters of a ferment without any cauſe, 
and too brave to be the dupes of a reſtleſs and 
ſeditious faction. 5 


The fatal change which has been occaſioned in 
this country, and is always to be dreaded by a 
Ferment, is the ſtrongeſt poſſible reaſon for the 
ſtrong arm of Government to prevent ferments 
by the moſt ſpirited conſtitutional exertions. It 
is the firſt and greateſt duty that Executive Go- 
vernment owes to the ſecurity of the People. 
Short Parliaments, which are calculated to keep 
the multitude in a continual ferment, are to be 
dreaded as a political peſtilence.“ All innovations 

[8 +60 | Aich 


In all moderate Governments, like our own, there are 
better and ſurer methods of redrefs than force and violence. 
A cool, firm, and rational oppoſition to abuſes, ſteadily and 
prudently perſiſted in, will ſcarce ever fail of ſucceſs, efpe- 
cially in a Government fo popular as that under which we 
live: almoſt the only thing that can fruſtrate and diſappoint 
the ſucceſs of ſuch meaſures, is want of patience, and, without 
waiting a proper time, precipitating oppoſition into riot and 

violence; for then every man of character and principle, who 
before might deſire and endeavour to obtain a redreſs of abuſes, 
will, in this caſe, think it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the hands of 

Government; as well knowing, that the worlt abufes of Go- 
vernment muſt be preferable to ſuch means of reform, or any 
redreſs that can be obtained by ſuch means. For inſtance; 
what improvement or advantages did the Britiſh 9 

N | els rive 
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in Church and State are hazardous; and, if ever 4 


Parliamentary Reform is neceſſary, it is not when 


the Nation is in a ferment, to hazard a change of 
Government fatal to the Conſtitution, and to the 
true intereſt of the People governed, 

Were there no other reaſons the preſent reſtleſs 
ſpirit of faction and ſedition, (by which the ene- 
mies of our excellent Conſtitution are endeavour- 
ing to ſubvert it) renders this period the moſt 
improper for a Parliamentary Reform; and there - 
fore ſuch a Reform is abſolutely impracticable in 


the preſent ferment raiſed by faction; without any 


Juſt cauſe, and at a period the moſt glorious of 
our hiſtary: a period emineatly diſtinguiſhed for 


-public proſperity and national dignity: a period 
highly flattering, in which Great-Britain holds the 
firſt rank among the Powers of Europe. 


+ RE Innovations, 
derive from the iſſue of a civil war that raged in and laid 
waſte this country for near twenty years in the laſt century ? 


Were not the People glad to reſume their former Government, 


if with ſome appearance of reform in the Conſtitution, with 
ſtill greater abuſes in the adminiſtration than ever? On the 
other hand, what important advantages, what a bapgy change 


was effected by a calm, but firm and ſpirited proceeding at the 


glorious Revolution in the ſame century, almoſt without a 


ſword being drawn, or a drop of blood being ſhed.” Impor- 
tance of preſerving the eſtabliſhed Syſtem of Government, p. 15, 16. 


E 


Innovations, which are always dangerous, may 
be attended to under the mild and perſuaſive in- 
fluence of reaſon and public tranquillity ; but not 
by the compulſion of the factious and ſeditious 
part of the Nation, who diſturb the peace of the 
public under falſe pretences of public virtue. His 
Majeſty's Miniſters (who deſervedly poſſeſs the 
confidence of the Nation from their general prin- 
ciples, and their judicious meaſures in Europe and 
Aſia) would therefore be TRAITORS to the 
Conftitution and to the ſecurity of the Public, 
| were they, as guardians of the public peace and 
proſperity, to encourage a ferment by pulillani- 


mouſly yielding to the ſpirit of ſedition, and the 
clamour of faction. 


From what has been obſerved, it 1s manifeſt, 
that this is not the time for a Parliamentary Re- 
form, but, on the contrary, the moſt improper 
time: And although ſome alteration may be ad- 


miſſible under the auſpicious circumſtances of na- 


tional tranquillity, and confidence. in Executive 
Government (the ſoul of every State) it is at pre- 
ſent a SNARE which Miniſters ſhould avoid as 


CE, they 
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they would the peſtilence. Having nothing to 
fear from foreign enemies, they ſhould look at do- 
meſtic foes with courage, and remember, that 


« fear admitted into public councils, betrays like 
a treaſon,” 


Plainly muſt it appear to every friend to this 
Country, that our Conſtitution requires (for the 
dignity, the proſperity, and ſecurity of the Nation) 
that the preſent 'groundleſs ferment, cheriſhed by 
hopes of a Parliamentary Reform, ſhould be 
looked at boldly, and reſiſted with all the virtue 
and wiſdom of national authority, which 1s wiſely 
lodged not in the Sovereign alone, as an abſolute 
Monarchy ; or the People at large, as a demo- 


- cratic Supremacy ; but in Executive Government: 


A Government admirably founded on the principles 


of the Conflitution and the Laws of the Land, for the 


intereſt of the People, and the dignity: of the State, 


which are the two great Sem of a free, a * 
and I Nation. | 


1 


I cannot enforce theſe remarks on the turbulent 
ſpirit of the times, or the cauſe aſſigned for it, and 
| the 
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the conſequences of a national ferment, under pre- 
tence of a Parliamentary Reform, in language more 
applicable to the important ſubject, than by 
tranſcribing another paſſage of a well - written, and 
well-timed production, intitled, The Importance of 
Preſerving the Eftabliſhed Syſlem of Government. 


ce If the abuſes and cauſes of diſcontent, whe- 

ther real or pretended, exiſt not in the form 
and Conſtitution of the Government, (which 

is not pretended by any of the People of this 
Country, notwithſtanding the groſs miſrepreſenta- 
tions of Paine) but in the œconomy and admini- 
ſtration of it, nothing bur madneſs or the more de- 
teſtable intention of ſacrificing to private ſelfiſh 
views every thing facred and valuable in Society, 
could ſuggeſt even a pretence to violate and over- 
throw the Conſtitution itſelf. The abuſes and 
calamities of a perverſe adminiſtration of Govern- 
ment may be but temporary, and in their utmoſt 
extent can reach but few; and even in the worſt 
adminiſtered Government theſe calamities mult be 
mild and gentle, when compared with the all-in- 
violating miſery, violence and outrage, that muſt 
Q 2 attend 
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attend an attempt to overthrow by force even the 
weakeſt eſtabliſhed Government. OAT 


& Since, then, the moſt diſaſtrous calamity that 
can befal any country, is the breach and ſubyer- 
ſion of its civil Government; of all objects in 
which human ſociety are intereſted, none ought 
therefore to be held ſo ſacred, to be viewed with 
ſuch awful forbearance, as the fundamental Laws 
and Principles of the State, the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
and form of Government in any regular Society; 
every breach of which muſt certainly be atoned 
for by the blood of thouſands. - Hence, the moſt 
fatal peſt that can be let looſe upon any Country or 
People is, the man who dares attempt to embroil 
the public, to diſſolve the bonds of civil union, and 
throw Society looſe from the protection and re- 
ſtraint of Law. Every good citizen, every man 
not void of principle, will tremble at the thought ; 
nor ought public vengeance to ſpare for a moment 
the man (whether a Paine or a Catiline) who, in 
ſentiment or action, dares to point towards ſuch @ 
'uraſtrophs, | 


* Every 


„ 

« Every civil war, every attempt to ſubvert 
civil Government, recorded in hiſtory; will ſufi- 
ciently atteſt the truth and juſtice of theſe obſerva- 
tions in general; and if we apply them to the pre- 
ſent attempt to overthrow the power of that Go - 
vernment, ſo long and ſo happily eſtabliſhed in this 
Country in particular, the unwarrantable raſhneſs 
and precipitancy of the undertaking muſt even at 
firſt view ſtrikingly appear. But if we take into 
the conſideration the many natural advantages of 
the Conſtitution of that Government, above any 
that this or former ages can boaſt of, the happy 
and flouriſhing ſtate of the Country under that 
Conſtitution, with the perſonal virtue and modera- 
tion of the preſent Prince on the Throne; add, I 
ſay, all theſe conſiderations, and language muſt 
labour in vain to deſcribe the folly, the madneſs, 
not to ſay, the impiety and wickedneſs of the at- 
tempt, whether it proceeds from the extravagant 
and imprafticable ſyſtem of Paine, or from an ill- 


timed wiſh for a PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM.” | 


In the very extraordinary Petition of Mr. 
| HORNE 
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HORNE TOOKE to the Houſe of Commons, 
in February 1791, it is aſſerted, in contempt of 
truth and decency, that *“ a very oreat majority of 
te the Houſe of Commons are not (as they ought 
cc to be) elected by the Commons of this realm; 


« and muſt therefore naturally and eceſſarily have 
« a bias and intereſt againſt a fair 


« ſentation of the People.“ 


This poſitive and bold affertion of profiitution in 
the elector, of corruption in the elected, and of in- 
juſtice to the People, c-mes without the ſhadow of 
a proof, In my turm I as poſitively affirm, that 
the whole Houſe of Repreſentatives are elected, 
on the part of the Commons of this realm, by the 
conſtituent Body, and therefore the repreſentation 
muſt neceſſarily be a fair, real, and legal repre» 
ſentation, conſtituting exactly ſuch a popular aus 

| thority, and producing ſuch happy effects as the 
Conſtitution requires. As Mr. Tooke has not 
favored us with his proofs, I will give mine. 


This Gentleman, like the reſt of our Reformers, | 
maintains the Frome doctrine of the Duke of 
| Richmond, 
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Richmond, and contends, that & our Repreſen- 
ce tatives are not choſen by the Commons,” that IS, 
by the collective Body of the great maſs of the 
People. The fa& is right, but the principle is 
wrong: Hence a very erroneous concluſion is 
drawn from falſe premiſes. They are not choſen 
by the Commons or the Community at large (as 
they ought not to be, becauſe that choice would 


be illegal) but on their part, and for their purpoſes, 


by the conſtituent Body, which is the legal power; 
and if that popular authority is not incorruptible, 
how can that human imperfection be 7otally pre- 
vented? How can it be more effectually prevented 
than by an exiſting a& againſt bribery and corrup- 
tion? Where is perfection to be found? Are the 
nobleſt inſtitutions, and the happieſt eſtabliſh- 


ments, without a fault in the principle, or a ble- 
miſh in the execution? If we adhere to funda- ' 


mental principles to preſerve the Conſtitution, and 
to produce the happy effects intended by it, the 
wiſe purpoſes of the Conſtitution are attained, and 
the great end of Legiſlation and Government 13 
anſwered. It is folly to diſpute violently about 


the means of either ſpiritual os temporal happineſs 
1 while 


” 
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while we not only poſſeſs it, but have the beſt ſe- 
curity for our religious and civil Liberties. 


It was finely and forcibly ſaid by a great ca- 
tholic poet, © For modes of faith let fools contend.” 
The virulence of diſputants, in either religion or 
politics, about the ſhadow while they poſſeſs the 
ſubſtance, may deprive them of the latter and ſub- 
ſtitute the former, of which we ſhould have a me- 


' lancholy inſtance in this Country, were we not to 


ſuppreſs the reſtleſs ſpirit of Reformiſts. Their 
means are calculated not to promote, but to de- 
ſtroy the end. The friends to reform are friends 
cc to peace, their principles can only be promoted 


"9 by peaceable means, they know of no other 
| ce method of obtaining the object they deſire.” 


The very reverſe is the truth: For theſe peaceable 
Revolutioniſts, while they boaſt of pacific princi- 
ples, ſound the trumpet of ſedition, and trea- 


ſonably ſolicit, in the moſt earneſt manner, the 


aſſembling a Convention to overthrow the Go- 
vernment, under a pretence of obtaining, in a legal 
and conſtitutional me:hod, a full and effectual repre- 


ſentation, by means the moſt illegal and uncon- 


ſtitutional, 
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ſtitutional, tending to inflame the minds of the 
People, to deſtroy the Peace and Conſtitution of 


the Nation, and to ſubvert that Repreſentation 
which they affect to admire and ſupport. 


Their complaint is againſt a contraFed conſti- 
tuent authority; but would a more extended elec- 
tion, from the ſagacity and virtue of the multi- 
tude, cure the evil? Can it be ſuppoſed that the | 
great maſs of the People would be either more = 
wiſe or more virtuous than the preſent conſtituent 
body ; and that the head-firong, thoughtleſs, and 
vicious multitude, would poffeſs better principles to 
refiſt, with ſtubborn virtue, the influx of wealth 
and the force of luxury? The idea offers a groſs 


inſult to the underſtanding of an enlightened 
Nation. 


Whoever knows the ſtrong paſſions, the un- 
ſteady principles, and the ſtrange propenſities of 
the giddy and reſtleſs multitude, muſt be ſenſible 
that they are more jſcorruptible than a contracted 
conſtituent body, qualified by reſtrictions of the 
Law to act up to the principles of the Conſtitu- 


Ws 
ot 
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tion, as much as the * exiſting circumſtances“ 
will admit; for, notwithſtanding the ſarcaſm of 
Oppoſition, I contend that © the exiſting circum- 
« ſtances” are the Salus Populi, or the great rule of 
dodo for Executive Government. 


The Duke of Richmond (Sho contended for 
univerſality and equality, and the wiſdom of ſhort 


Parliaments, for a frequent appeal to the great 
ese body of the People”) ſays, © annual Parliaments 


ce by their frequency and by their ſoortne/s would 
« doubly operate for preventing. corruption.” 
There cannot be a greater error, ſince the reverſe 
is manifeſt, Corruption which is the growth of 
luxury, muſt be ſtrengthened and extended, in an 
age of luxury, in proportion to the frequency of 
the opportunity. And if we conſider the annual 
return and increaſe of corruption, with the annual 
ferment, the ſhortneſs would doubly operate to 
promote corruption aud endanger the . 


tion. | 


The noble Duke grounds: his curious ſyſtem of 


univerſality and equality on, « extending the right 
ce of 
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tt of voting to every individual indiſcriminately, to 
« perſons of no property, paupers and vagabonds.” 
A plan that would fill our minds with horror and 


indignation, were it not too abſurd to be ſeriouſly 
thought of: For, whenever © paupers and the 


e loweſt orders of the People ſhall have an equal x 
te right to vote with the firſt commoner in the 
& Kingdom,” according to the noble Duke's | 
ideas, we ſhall fall into all the anarchy and con- 1 


fuſion not only of a democratic Republic, but of a 
tyrannic Government, by mobs, tumults, and a 
conſtant ferment, natural and inſeparable from the 1 
ſyſtem which gives equality to the thoughtleſs and q 
reſtleſs multitude, 1 


„ — 
- 


By my plan,“ ſays the Duke of Richmond, 
te the pooreſt man in the Kingdom will have an b 
te equal vote with the firſt, for the choice of the I 
te perſon to whom he truſts his all; and I think he 
te ought to have that equal ſecurity from op- 
ec preſſion.” That paupers, vagabonds, and the 


vicious part of the community, ſhould have the 
fame ten 1 in Government as men of the fuſk F 


property, the firſt talents, and the firſt character, i is 
R 2 contrary 
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contrary both to reaſon and to the maxims of all 
civilized Nations. 


There is ſomething truly ridiculous in the idea 
of e the pauper and vagabond truſting their all 
« only to perſons of their own choice, and having 
& equal ſecurity” for property that has no exiſtence 
with men of the firſt property. But as the caſe is 

not fairly ſtated, ſo it is not clearly underſtood. 

| Men truſt nothing of their private property to their 
delegates. It is a public truſt of public property. 
It is the property of the Nation produced by the 
public revenue, ariſing from the wiſdom of the con- 
ſtituted authorities. Indeed when that annual re- 
venue is not ſufficient for the purpoſes of the Na- 
tion, individuals contribute by taxation to ſupply 
the deficiency. But, although this contribution is 
left to the judgement of their repreſentatives, they 
do not iruft all their private property to them, nor 
grant more than a ſmall portion of the advantages 
which they derive from the wiſdom of the Govern- 
ment under which they live. Nor is this a private 

truſt of an individual to an individual, but a 
public truſt of the conſtituent to the repreſentative 


* 


a 5 


body for the general purpoſes of the community 
at large. 


te The equal rights of men to ſecurity from 
ce oppreſſion and the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
ce ſtrikes me very forcibly as perfectly compatible 


« with the Conſtitution,” ſays the noble Duke. It 


ſtrikes my mind as forcibly ; but that ſecurity 
they muſt expect to find in the judicial and not 
in the legiſlative power. The Law places all 
men upon a footing, as being equally entitled to 
ſubſtantial juſtice: But the legiſlature, though 
general, univerſal, and impartial in its effects, is 
* neceſſarily, in its form, contracted by the collective 


to the conſtituent body, which totally abſorbs the 


rights of the community at large, and renders the 
_ great body or maſs of the People paſſive without 
any political exiſtence whatever. The nonſenſe 
of babbling and deſigning men about the equal 
rights of the multitude from the purity of the 
Couſtitution diſgraces a common underſtanding, 
The multitude cannot have any political rights or 
political exiſtence. When men enter into ſociety 
they conſtitute authorities, and thereby reſign their 


political 
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political tights to the Conſtitution, and (hel ns 
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It is, therefore, manifeſt that the — « rights 
« of men to ſecurity from oppreſſion and the 
te enjoyment of life and liberty“ is what the ſub- 
jects of a free State claim from the Law and not 
from the Legiſlature, The Law and the Con- 
ſtitution are things as different as cauſe and 
effect. The Law is common to all, and the 
pooreſt has an equal right with the-richeſt: But 
the Conſtitution is contraFed to the legiſlative and 
executive juriſdictions with which the collective 
body has abſolutely nothing to do, for their 
rights are totally abſorbed by the e conſtituent m 
of the People. . - 

r The protection of property appears to me,“ 
ſays his Grace, one of the moſt eſſential ends of 


« ſociety; and fo far from injuring it by my plan 


&* of equality, I conceive it to be the only means 
te of preſerving it.” Can the noble Duke be fe- 
rious, in thinking a ſyſtem of confuſion, that levels 
: R 
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all. diſtinctions; creates a ferment by mobs and 
tumults, and gives to the pauper, the vagabond, 
and the. vicious, equal weight with the wealthieſt, 
the ableſt, and the beſt members of the commu- 
nity, the beſt ſecurity tor property? Let him put 
his hand to his breaſt and aſk his own heart, whe- 
ther it would be the beſt aui for his own great 


2 property * ? 


The equality of protection, and the equal pre- 
ſervation of property, are rights to be enjoyed in 
common, without diſtinction of property, or rank, 
or merit; but that glorious equality of a free State is, I 
I- ſay again, to be found in the Law, and not in q 
the Legiſlature : In the former all men are equal, 
in the latter they can never be by any ſyſtem of 
Government whatever. It would ſuperſede all the 
conſtituted powers of the State, and defeat all the 
good purpoſes ſor which men enter into ſociety, 
and delegate their rights, by conſtituting autho- 
rities for the intereſt and ſecurity of the whole. 1 
Even in France equality is a pretence, a deluſion; | # 
a bubble, a political juggle, to catch the paſſions. | 
of the multitude, Under the idea of equality and 
fraternity, 
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fraternity, is there not the greateſt inequality be- 
tween the body of the People and the authorities 
conſtituted by the National Convention ? Was 
that equality real, would ſo many be facrificed to 


the ſupremacy of uſurpers? $ 


It is evident that the Duke of Richmond, 


through the whole of his ſyſtem of univerſality, 


equality and fraternity, has confounded the Legiſ- 
ture with the Law, and by making no diſtinction, 
he miſtakes the one for the other; and has, for- 

want of diſcrimigation, led the Public into the 
great error of ſuppoſing, that becauſe the pooreſt 
ſubje& has an equal right with the richeſt to the 
Law, ſo he has nn __ right to the 8 7 
lature. | 


# 
! 


To correct this great error, let it ever be re- 


membered, that the legiſlative, executive, and 
judicial powers, are conſtituted, and that the great 
body or maſs of the People is not a conſtituent 
power. The collective. is ever abſorbed by the 
conſtituent power, and that for a time by the re- 

preſentative. The equal rights which have been 
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To groſsly miſrepreſented by Reformiſts, and miſ- 
_ underſtood by the People at large, are in the Law 
and not in the Legiſlature: It is in the former that 
they are to look for their equal protection from 
| oppreſſion ; for the equal ſecurity of Property ; 
for the equal enjoyment of Life and Liberty ; 
the bleſſings of our happy Conſtitution in common 
to all without diſtinction. In this manner the 
rights of the People are equal, and as that equality 
is fully admitted, ſo I am happy to ſay, it is as 
fully enjoyed from the univerſality and impartiality 
of the Law. 8 K 
Mr. Horne Tooke, in a ſlight Treatiſe upon 
the ſubject of a PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM, fays, with exultation, that “ he is ſan- 
ec ovine enough to believe that we are at the eve 
cc of a peaceable Revolution, more important than 
« any which has happened ſince the ſettlement of 
e our Saxon anceſtors in this Country; and which 
ge will convey down to endleſs poſterity all the 
ce bleſſings of which political ſociety is capable.“ 
God forbid we ſhould be © at the eve of a RE- 
2 VOLUTION,” becauſe there abſolutely does 


8 not 
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not exiſt any of the cauſes which produced the 
glorious one in the laſt Century to occaſion it! 
The whole aſſertion is falſe, and the propagation 
of a falſehood ſo contagious in its nature, and ſo 
alarming in its tendency to the public tranquillity 
and fecurity, is both the groſſeſt libel and the 
greateſt reproach to our Government; which, 
by its filence and miſtaken lenity, exhibits an in- 
ſtance of great imbecility and impolicy. 


As a REVOLUTION in the mildeſt reign 
and beſt adminiſtration is cauſeleſs, fo inſtead of 
unparalleled 3/e/ings it would occaſion the unex- 


ampled carſes it has produced in France. I am at 


a loſs to conceive what he means by ** a peaceable 
« Revolution.” Does he think that a Revolution 
founded on the ſyſtem of the French and the ſub- 
verſion of our Government would be a peaceable 
event? Is he ſerious in affirming that ſuch a ſacri- 
fice of our moſt excellent Conſtitution, ſuch a 
ſurrender of the happineſs we enjoy under our un- 
paralleled legiſlature, ſuch a triumph to anarchy 
and confuſion, with the dreadful calamity they have 
produced in France, would be « the moſt impor- 


ce tant 
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« tant Revolution, big with all the bleſſings which 
ct Society can with to enjoy? To uſe an expreſſion 
of the late Lord Mansfield, « the man muſt be 
te wrong in his head.“ 


This eccentric Politician, this Apoſtate from the 
Church, argues thus: I ſhall not waſte a word to 
« ſhew the neceſſity of a Reform in the Repreſenta- 
ce tion of this Country, becauſe I believe it is 
_ « generally admitted. I ſhall only conſider the 
« node of Reform; and endeavour to ſhew that it 
is not difficult to embrace every intereſt in the 
« State, and to ſatisfy. well meaning men of every 
« deſcription.” . | | 


How this general intereſt and general ſatisfaction 
are ſhewn, will appear from the following curious 
ſpecimen of Parliamentary Reform. © My vir- 
ce tuous friend MAJOR CARTWRIGHT is a 
tc zealous and an able Advocate for equal and 
te univerſal Repreſentation ; that is, for an equal 
« and univerſal ſhare of every man in the Govern- 
« ment.” 
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The Major may be an honeſt man and under- 
ſtand his own profeſſion, but he is a weak Reaſoner 


and a ſhallow Politician, contending for equal and 
univerſal Repreſentgtion without comprehending 
the meaning of thoſe words and the difference be- 
tween them. Univer/al ſuffrage and equal repreſenta- 
tion are as different as the poles are oppoſite. The 

one is the right of Delegation, the other the effect i 
of Repreſentation; and when theſe different terms 
are blended, the diſtinction is loſt to the Public, 
and the minds of the People are miſguided by 
ſounds. The People have an equal right to the 
benefit of Repreſentation (or the conſtitutional 
ſhare of Legiſlation) to the bleſſings of the Con- 
ſtitution, and to the protection of the Law; but 


this does not imply an univerſal ſhare, or the 


equal right of every man, in the Government of 
their Country: That is a principle of equality 
which was never claimed in any Society, and 
which is too abſurd to merit a ſerious conſidera- 
tion. And as they have an equal right to thoſe 
bleſſings of a free State ſo they enjoy them equally; 


for the repreſentative and legal powers are univer- 


ſal, impartial, and conſequently equal in their 
effects, 
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effects, whatever may be the form. And here it 
is important to obſerve, that if the happy effects 
of a free State are impartially diſtributed, uni- 
verſally felt, and equally enjoyed, which I main- 
tain is the preſent ſtate of the Nation, the ne- 
ceſlity of a Parliamentary Reform totally ceaſes, 
and it becomes the intereſt of the Nation to ex- 
plode the doctrine and reſiſt the meaſure, 


Mr. Tooke ſays, “ I conceive the Major's 
ce argument to be this: Every man has an equal 
« right to freedom and ſecurity.” Granted. Every 5 
man has an equal right to the benefit of the Conſtitu- , 
tion and to the ſecurity of the Laws : That is, for the | 
enjoyment of life and ſecurity of property we 1 
muſt look to the Law and not to the Legiſlature. | 
«© No man can be free who has not a voice in the 
« framing of thoſe Laws by which he is to be 
« governed.“ Granted ; with this diſtinction: Not 

à voice of his own but a voice firſt through the con- | 
ſtituent and then the repreſentative Body, © He who : 
« is not repreſented has not this voice.” Granted. 5 

That was the caſe of America; but it is abſolutely 
not the caſe of either England or Scotland; for 


every 1 


— 
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every man in this Country is virtually or effectually 
and equally repreſented, although every man in 
the Kingdom has not nor cannot have a vote. 
Hence the difference (though the diſtinction is 


never made) between the univerſal, equal, and im- 


partial benefits of Repreſentation, and the equal and 
univerſal right of conſtituting Repreſentation ! 


The Major maintains that every man has an 
* equal right to Repreſentation, or to a ſhare in 
ce the Government.“ But here is a very great 
difference without a diſtinction. The People have 
certainly an equal right to the advantages of Re- 
preſentation, becauſe it is the democratic part of 
Legiſlation and their own ſhare of the Conſtitu- 
tion; but they have not an equal right to a 
ſhare in the Government. The one is legiſlative 
in which they are deeply intereſted ; the other ex- 
ecutive with which they have nothing to do, becauſe 
it is the prerogative of the Crown. If his final 
concluſion is that © every man has a right to an 
cc equal ſhare in Repreſentation, or in other words 
te to be equally repreſented, for the great purpoſe 
t of enjoying equally the bleſſings of the Conſtitu- 
| | ce tion 
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te tion and the ſecurity of the Law,” he is per- 
fectly right ; but if he means, by confounding the 
words equal and univerſal, & nothing leſs than 
« giving to every man in the Kingdom a vote to 
« create univerſal ſuffrage, or the ſhare or right 
« of every man to the Legiſlature,” he is abſo- 
lutely wrong. 


Indeed this is candidly and liberally admitted by 


Mr. Tooke, who ſays — I truſt that there are 


« very few perſons in this Kingdom who deſire fo 
ec improper and impracticable a meaſure.” The 
reaſon is obvious: The aggregate body or great 
maſs of the People (whoſe ſupport Reformiſts 
earneſtly implore) have abſolutely no political 
exiſtence; as I have obſerved. If they had where 
would be the uſe of their conſtituent and con- 
ſtituted authorities? The People at large are con- 
ſtitutionally paſſive. The conſtituent power ab- 
ſorbs the right and filences the voice of the col- 
lective Body, who tacitly reſign their intereſt in 
the choice of repreſentatives to that authority, 
and the conſtituent, by virtue thereof, delegates it 
to the repreſentative in truſt for the whole, that is, 
in 


1 
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in the name and for the purpoſes of the Com- 
munity at large. Hence it is evident that the 
conſtituent and conſtituted authorities are fair, 


legal, and conſtitutional ; and that Repreſentation 


is full, effectual and univerſal, producing equally 
and impartially the bleſſings of the Conſtitution 
and the ſecurity of the Law ! 


Now ſince Mr. Tooke has not ſhewn © the ne- 
t cefſity of a Reform in the Repteſentation of this 
* Country,” not „ the node of Reform,” were it 
neceſſary, although it be ſaid, arguments are not 
det wanting to ſhew the importance and abſolute 
er neceſſity of a full and fair Repreſentation of the 
People of Great- Britain; yet as thoſe argu- 
ments have not been produced, or are likely to be 
produced (for the reaſons I haye aſſigned) to ſhew 
-that the people are not fully, legally, and effec- 
-tually repreſented, it may fairly be concluded that 
the neceſſity does not exiſt, and that all the modes 
of Parliamentary nn are as e as they 
dats; areal i Cor 91391 


Indeed this popular ſubject fda to be eicher 
. groſsly 


= 


groſsly miſrepreſented by Reformiſts, or greatly 
miſtaken by the Public, The right and benefit 
of Repreſentation are ſo blended and confounded, 
as to be perverted by Party and miſtaken by the 
People. There is a very great difference between 
an equal right to the benefit of Repreſentation, 
and an equal right to conſtitute Repreſentation: 
And in this conſiſts the whole difference upon the 
ſubject of a Parliamentary Reform. The ſimple 
queſtion is, whether we ſhall be ſatisfied with the 
preſent conſtituent power, qualified by the reſtric- 


tions of the Law to act up to the principles of the 
Conſtitution, which has produced all the happineſs 


and ſecurity we enjoy or whether we ſhall relin- 


quiſh theſe bleſſings and hazard innovation, by 
making the conſtituent Body univerſal, or as ex- 


tended as the collective Body, and ſubſtituting 
that greateſt of all curſes, the right of every man 
to vote for Repreſentation? Can any man, who 
is deeply intereſted in the happineſs of his Coun- 


try, heſitate in the choice and ſupport of the for- 


mer ſyſtem? And can any but ſuch as have an 
intereſt in betraying the People, and ſubverting 
the Conſtitution, prefer the latter to overthrow 
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our excellent Government, and bring upon this 


Country the political contagion and calamities 1 
Fr rance? 


That * freedom and ſecurity ought to be equal 
te and univerſal,” cannot, for a moment, be doubted. 
Tt is a principle of public juſtice ariſing from the 
common right of the Community. 1 not only 
ſubſcribe to the truth of the aſſertion, but I con- 
tend, without fear of contradiction, that the Peo- 
ple of this Country enjoy univerſally and equally 
the bleſſings of their Conſtitution and Law, or 
the happy effects of Liberty and Security to an 
enviable degree, as appears from the principle of 
EQUALITY in Laws that level all diſtinctions. 
And if this «be the glorious effect of Legiſlation 
(whatever may be the cauſe or form) the com- 
plaint of partiality and injuſtice to the People at 
large can exiſt only in the diſtempered imagina- 
tion of perſons diſaffected to our Government, and 
inimical to our Conſtitution. 


. To avoid the imputation of. preſumption, by 
writing ſo * and — redundantly upon this 
; , ſubject, 
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ſubject, and for ſtemming the tide of popular in- 
fatuation and the torrent of party deluſion, I ad- 
mit, with the greateſt reſpe&; that many politi- 
cians have ſpoken ably, and written forcibly upon 
the ſubject: But Cui Bono? Have not their well- 
informed minds ſince been convinced, that inſtead 
of reforming the Parliament, he Parliament ſhould 
reform utſelf —by regulating the conſtituent Body ? 


Thoſe enlightened Stateſmen, with virtue for their 


object, and truth for their guide, will not, I hope, 
take offence at my preſuming to think that the 
doctrine hitherto maintained, with ſo much ability, 
« of a Reform of Parliament” was not orthodox. 
Adverting to the e, without attending to the 
cauſe, defeats the ſalutary purpoſe by beginning at 
the wrong end. I humbly conceive that the 
REFORM ſhould begin with the conſtituent Body, 
from which ariſes all the defect of the Conſtitution, 
and all the corruption ſo much complained of 
againſt the repreſentative Body, commonly called 
the Houſe of Commons. | 


| Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of a Par- 


liamentary Reform, and all that has been ex- 
| T 2 pected 
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pected from it, it ſeems to be as clear as any ma- | 
thematical demonſtration that the cauſe ſhould 
precede the et; and, conſequently, that the 


creative power of delegation ſhould be clearly 


aſcertained as the firſt and moſt eſſentia] ſtep for 
reforming the power of Repreſentation. If, there- 
fore, the Public are to be gratified with ſome le- 


-giſlative alteration, let it be done in ſuch a manner 


as ſhall at once aſcertain the right of the conſtituent 
Body, and be productive of great advantage to the 
revenue. This meaſure of public utility is founded 
on a popular principle; ſince whatever increaſes 
the public ſtock, leflens the neceſſity of taxation 


and the burthen of induſtry. 


As the high authority and the happy effects of 


Parliament manifeſtly ariſe from that creative 
power, it is clearly the firſt and great object of 


Repreſentation to aſcertain that right: For, what 


can be ſo neceſſary as chat the power of Delega- | 


tion ſhould be clearly underſtood and wiſely fixed, 


prior to that of Repreſentation, which ariſes 


from it? 


TO 


* 


To aſcertain the right of the Electors, ſo that 


it may be clearly underſtood, and not abuſed for 
any private or party purpoſe, is a great object to 
the People, and indeed their greateſt object; and 
to make it conducive, by a general regiſter of that 
Body, to the purpoſes of revenue, is as great an 
object to Executive Government. | 


Were inſtances wanting of the abſolute neceſſity 
of a Reform of the conſtituent Body, we have 
one in the city of Weſtminſter, which is the reſi- 
dence of the firſt characters in the kingdom, 
whoſe ſplendid talents and patriotic principles 


would do honor to the moſt poliſhed State, and 


to the moſt enlightened age. The evil calls 
aloud to the Guardians of the Nation for a re- 


medy; and to their honor, as well as to that of 
2 moſt able and active executive power, the voice 


of the Public, like the voice of God, will be at- 
tended to, if R ſpeaks true. 


Whenever that happy period arrives, to remove 


the alarming evil, by fixing the right election in 


Weftminſter clearly and permanently, by a plan 
es that 
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u. 
that ſhall raiſe a large ſum of money for the public 


fervice, it will not be only a proud day for the 


peace and good order of the city and liberty of 


Weſtminſter, but a day of Joy to the whole Na- 
tion, as ſo wiſe and productive a meaſure will, 


undoubtedly, become general. 


For inſtance : « Every inhabitant of the city 
te and liberty of Weſtminſter, whether houſekeeper 
* or lodger, who. ſhall have qualified; within a 
« time to be limited by the wiſdom of Parliament, 
ce by the purchaſe of bis freedom (the Peers ex- 
te cepted) ſhall, on producing ſuch qualification 
ce duly ſtamped, which is another advantage to 


ec the revenue by the increaſe of ſtamps, have a 


« right to vote for Repreſentatives for Weſt- 


cc minſter. A public regiſter will detect coun- 
« terfeits. I propoſe that the qualification ſhall 


« not become hereditary, by deſcending from 
« father to ſon, or from maſter to apprentice, as 
te in London, but that it ſhall be renewed by every 


« generation: And, by conſequence, all other in- 
cc habitants, whether houſekeepers or inmates, 


ce ſhall, by this regulation, be diſqualified as having 
| cc. no 
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« no right to vote at the clection of Members of 
ec Parliament for the ſaid city and liberty.“ 


lere is, in my apprehenſion, a remedy for 
| bribery and perjury, and for all the moral and po- 
litical evils attending them, 


The conſtituent Body, which we are now ſo much 
to ſeek for, to the reproach of Government, and 
to the diſgrace of an enlightened age, will then 
| boldly ſtand upon RECORD with juſtice and 
perſpicuity, by a general regiſter of the Electors, 
to which the parties concerned may eaſily have 
recourſe. 


What can be fairer than the principle, or hap- 
pier than the tendency ? In the former the People 
will have the beſt ſecurity for their deareſt right; 


and in the latter Government will have the beſt 
means of raiſing money for the public ſervice, by 
voluntary contribution, and conſequently without 


burthening thoſe who are unable to pay it. 


The vaſt expence of petitions to Parliament, on 


account 
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too abſurd to be ſeriouſly thought of. I anticipate 


61540 
account of illegal returns, would be reduced to 
nothing. The points on which theſe conteſts ge- 
nerally turn are the qualifications of Electors, 
under the numberleſs reſtrictions the preſent Laws 


have impoſed, which require the attendance of 
witneſſes, the production of records, and are ſub- 
| ject to infinite diſpute, ill will, trouble, and ex- 


pence. But when no other qualification ſhall be 
3 but that of being a regifered Voter, there 
can be nothing left to contend upon as to the right 


_ of Electors to vote: And one meaſure of the 


foundeſt policy will abrogate and for ever put an 
end to innumerable legal deciſions. 


Surely this plan is preferable to that of the Duke 
of Richmond, which (without producing the 
ſmalleſt advantage to Government) «extends the 

right of voting to every individual without diſ- 
« tinction, to perſons of no property, and even to 
« paugers and vagalundi: A plan that would fill 
our minds with horror and indignation, were it not 


my reſpectful congratulations on an event ſo de- 
ſtructive to confuſion and vice, and ſd copdyrive 
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to good order and virtue, by which the happy 
effects of well-regulated and peaceable Elections 


will equally promote the great object of a free 
* and the * W of revenue. 


4 think I ſee the 1 effects of this ſound po- 
licy, in an overflow of the People coming to the 
office eſtabliſhed for that-great purpoſe, to take 
out their freedom, to qualify them to vote for Re- 
preſentatives for Weſtminſter, as the Eaſt-India 
Proprietors qualify to vote for Repreſentatives 7" 
the Direction. What an acquiſition of property, 
by voluntary contribution, to leſſen the neceſſity 
of taxes! What an accumulating fund for the pur- 
poſes of ſuch an Adminiſtration as the preſent, who 
improve the revenue with the beſt principle, and 
wad it with the Me Ws effect! 

Thee — the . the pins of Weſt- 
minſter, and the conſequence to which it is ra- 
pidly advancing, from the wealth and rank of nu- 
merous inhabitants, the public offices, and the 
overflow of wealthy commercial people from the 
eaſt of SH and from abroad, ſeems to Tender 
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( 166 Y 
this method of chooſing their nnn upon 
the long eſtabliſhed and peace. promoting prin- 
ciple of the city of London, very eligible, bath 


in regard to the money it will produce, and the 
peace and good order, ſo much wanted, WRIEK 1 It 


will. permanently eſtabliſn. 


How eee of. oat money for the 


public | ſervice, by voluntary contribution, and pro- 


moting peace and good order at Elections, which 
is ſo great a moral and political object (for the 
preſent licentious ſtate of the conſtituent Body is 
a burleſque upon our admired | Conſtitution,” a 


mockery of Liberty with the maſk of Licentiouſ- 


neſs, an inſult to all Government, and a reproach 
equally to Church and State). How well a mea- 
ſure of ſuch a tendency applies to other places I 
do not preſume to ſay; but I am of opinion, that 


whenever the great objects which my regulation 


s are underſtood, and the 
happy effeQz.are. felt, equally by the convenience 
of the People and the advantage of the revenue, 
it will lead to a general Reform of the conſtituent 
Body upon the principle that I have had the honor 
to 


for Weſtminſter embrac 
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to ſugveſt, as the beſt ſecurity for Repreſeutadon 
and the greateſt advantage to Government, and 
conſequently as the beſt plan for a Parliamentary 
Reform, which is ſo much deſſred, but, in my 
humble opinion, not ſo well underſtood. 


An innovation in the democratic part of our 
Legiſlature is an event to be dreaded as a political 
peſtilence, ſince it would convulſe and endanger 
the whole frame of our moſt excellent Conſtitution; 
but ſuch a regulation as ſhall, by a general regiſter, 
fix the qualification of Electors throughout the 
kingdom, and make them, by a purchaſe of that 
qualification, raiſe a conſiderable fund for the ſa- 
lutary purpoſes of the State, is an event of great 
public utility, and a meaſure that is manifeſtly ne- 
ceſſary, both as it will aſcertain the right of the 
conſtituent Body, and operate as a material RE- 
FORM of the delegated power of 1 
called the Parliament. 


Now, although it will appear, from what I have 
ſaid, that I do not admit the DISORDER in the 


democratic ſhare of our Legiftature, or the popu- 
U 2 lar 
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lar part of our Government, to be of the natur. 
and tendency deſcribed by OPPOSITION for the 
purpoſes of Party; and J contend, as a neceſſary 
. conſequence, that there abſolutely does not exiſt a 
neceſſity for the REMEDY they propoſe ; yet, as 


a vaſt influx of wealth and acceſſion of national 

| dignity muſt have a powerful effect on the in- 

| ſtitutions as well as the manners of this Country, 

| as thoſe cauſes have produced and will ever pro- 

duce in the wiſeſt and moſt powerful Nations ; I 

| repeat that (although the legiſlative INNOVA- 

| . TION will, at a period ſo alarming as the preſent, 

tear up the rights of the People and the ſecurity of their 

| groperty by the roots, by producing a political con- 

. tagion dreadful to think of from the calamity of 

| France) there muſt ever exiſt | in a free State a con- 

| iitutional. remedy proportionate to the inconvenience 
. which the Nation may feel. 


7 M therefore, we have ſagacity and reſolution 
_ enough to avoid the precipitancy of -raſh Re- 
formers, who inflame the minds of the People to 


. Plication of that remedy will Efeoby cure the 


1 | 
if convyulſe che Nation, a well timed and gradual ap- 
| 
| evil. 


12 
evil. In the mean time I have offered ſome 
CONSOLATION by a plan to prevent the con- 
fuſion, the bribery, and perjury of elections (the 
cauſc of great diſorder and the ſource of great in- 
quietude) and to raiſe a conſiderable fund for the ] 
Public ſervice: And I have the vanity to think b 
that the ſuppreſſion of thoſe great evils, which | 
have ſo long diſgraced the Government of this q 
Country and been a libel on our Conſtitution, ; 
and the happy conſequences of meliorating and | 
facilitating the conſtituent part of democracy, will 
more effectually reform that part of the Legiſla- 
ture than any plan which has hitherto been ſug- 
geſted for a PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


1 cannot take leave of this great ſubject, with 
which the Public are ſo much amuſed and the 
minds of the People ſo much agitated, without 
faying a word concerning the ſteps which the 

MINORITY, commonly called the OPPOSI- 
TION, have taken in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for the purpoſes of Party to perplex the 
meaſures of Executive Government under an Ad- 
miniſtration of acknowledged abilities and great 

merit; 


( wo ) 
| merit; who, though not always able, like the 
F | greateſt Generals, to command ſucceſs, are always 
| deſerving of it, from the purity of their intentions 
| and the ardor of their zeal for the intereſt and 
_ dignity of the Empire. 97 03 uns 
| The Convention, or Aſſociation in England 
= 


(in which I ſee, with concern, ſome Members of 

1 the Legiſlature) affecting to make © the preſerva- 

| cc tion of the Conſtitution, on its true principles, 

[ ̃ the foundation of all their proceedings,” very 

3 unfortunately ground their n prin- 
ciples that ſubvert the Conſtitution and on mea- 
ſures that tend to overthrow the Government of 
their Country, The Society calling themſelves 
« FRIENDS of the PEOPLE, aſſociated for the 

e purpoſe of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform,” 


maintain doctrines as dangerous as they are de- 
luſive: The deluſion held out to the People is 
great, and the danger to Government is beyond 
calculation. They wiſh e to reſtore the freedom of 
Election“ before it is violated; and * to eſtabliſh 
* a more equal Repreſentation of the People in 
« Parhament,” although Repreſentation is gene- 
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(; 180 
ral and impartial, and by conſequence equal ; for 
whatever is admitted to have a general and im- 
partial tendency muſt be equal in its 'effeZ5s what- 


ever may be the form. With this view they wiſh 
for « a more frequent exerciſe of the People's right 
« of electing their Repreſentatives ;” although they 


know that the right is properly .exerciſed, and that 
a more frequent appeal to the Public would tend 


to the purpoſes of Party more than to the purity of 


the Legiſlature. It is therefore manifeſt that theſe 


two pillars, upon which a Parliamentary Reform 
is to be ſupported, are like the baſeleſs fabric of 
ce a viſion:;” They are imaginary cauſes and are 
conducive to the moſt deluſive conſequences. And 
yet the Aſſociators declare, that * on their ſteady 
«adherence to theſe purpoſes” (which are truly 


viſionary) ©& they look with a juſt confidence to 

the approbation and ſupport of the People in 
« the proſecution of their object; becauſe a mea- 
« ſure ſo likely to be oppoſed by the united 
« ſtrength of various intereſts” (no proof of its 


utility and expediency) © can never ſucceed but 


« by the declared and hearty concurrence of the 
ce Nation.” | | 
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Can any thing he ſo prepoſterous or ſo alarming 


to Government? If meaſures of State can never 


ſucceed but by a deſperate appeal to the maſs of 


the People for ſupport, as in France, they can 
never be attempted but with the greateſt poſſible 


danger to the conſtituent and conſtituted autho- 


rities of the Nation. An Aſſociation of this ſort 
wears the maſk of hypocriſy and treachery, and is 


greateſt mockery: of Government. This ſelf- 
created Society maintains ſuch principles as en- 
danger the tranquillity and ſecurity of the Nation: 


And the very attempt at ſuch a ſyſtem, or the bare 
| profeſſion of principles ſo! iniĩmical to our: Govern- 


ment and Conftirution, is a threat to coavulſe the 


Nation and overthrow our happy eſtabliſhments in 
Church and State, that ſhauld be boldly reſiſted- 


and puniſhed, as a traiterous deſign and a treaſon- 
able ſyſtem againſt the intereſt and ſecurity of our 
Country- Nd 47 nt : | 5 M 
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-Utider a delufive defigy of reforming the Le- 


giſlature and repairing the Conſtitution it is an in- 


n after the manner of che French, to the 
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_ maſs 


4; 99+] 
maſs of the People (who have abſolutely nothing 
to do with matters of State) to be diſſatisfied with 


their Government, and to alter their Legiſlature 
and Conſtitution for the purpoſes of Party. The 


deſign is big with miſchief, and the danger ariſing 


from ſuch an illegal Aſſociation, and from ſuch un- 
conſtitutional doctrines is ſo manifeſt, that the 
members, however dignified by rank or diſ- 


tinguiſhed by property, are criminal and puniſn- 


able for publiſhing principles as unneceſſary as they 
are ſubverſive of good order and conſtitutional 
authority. | 


The Aſſociators who ſtile themſelves the 
FRIENDS of the PEOPLE, tell us that « Lord 
« Chatham declared. in the Houſe of Lords that 
ce by his propoſed Reform he meant 7o infuſe a por- 


« ticn of new health into the Conſtitution.” This 


puts me in mind of the Spaniſh traveller at Rome 
who, with a vigorous conſtitution, was prevailed 


upon by a quack, 70 infuſe a new portion of health 
cc to. his conſtitution, which was the cauſe of his 


death, and on which event the following memento 
was deſcriptive of his credulity and folly. “ By 
Ls / c unneceſſarily 
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* unneceſſarily and raſhly reforming a good con- 


« ſtitution J am in my grave.” The body politic 


is like the body natural. The ſtate empiric, like 
the quack in phyſic, inſtead of infuſing a new por- 


tion of health, to invigorate the conſtitution, in- 


fuſes the poiſon of his noſtrums to deſtroy it. The 


inconſiſtency of the one is as great as the ignorance 
of the other. For inſtance: « WE DENY THE 
« EXISTENCE OF ANY RESEMBLANCE 
« WHATEVER BETWEEN OUR DESIGN 


« AND THE REVOLUTION OF FRANCE: 


« AND WE UTTERLY DISCLAIM THE 
te NECESSITY OF RESORTING TO NG” 
« LAR REMEDIES. ” 


But, although * deny the neceſſity, they re- 
ſort to the fame principles, and invite the great 
maſs of the People to the ſame meaſures to ſub- 


vert our Conſtitution and Government, as have 
| produced that dreadful event in France! They 


tell us that © the diſcontents in that Country were 
converted into deſpair. The ſubverſion of the 


tc ancient Government enſued. The inference 


a from this ls ts ae is at once ſo * that 


( 165 ) 
« they know not by what argument to illuſtrate or 
ec enforce it.” Here theſe jeſuitical Aſſociators 


take off the maſk: For, what can be plainer 
or bolder than this language? What more unjuſt 
and criminal, when we conſider that there was not 
the leaſt reſemblance i in the monarchical Govern- 
ments of the two Nations, nor any of the cauſes in 
this Country which provoked the Revolution in 
France? No 


But notwithſtanding this ſtrong language and | 
the glaring injuſtice of it (by which we cannot 
miſtake the revolutionary principles and bold de- 

ſigns of the Reformiſts) theſe conſiſtent and mo- 
deſt gentlemen affirm that © they mean to avert 
« for ever from our Country the calamities i in- 
40 ſeparable from theſe convulſions; ;” at the very 
time that they are ſtruggling to rouſe the paſſions 
of the Nation by a raſh and unconſtitutional ap- 
peal to the reſtleſs multitude, or the great maſs of 
the People, for their ſupport to reſiſt and over- 
throw the eſtabliſhed. ſyſtem of Government, 
2 cannot fail of producing the dreadful c con- 
* 2 : 0 vulſions 
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ce yulſions and calamities they mean to avert for 
cc eyer from their Country!“ 


Their inconſiſtency and ignorance are as con- 
ſpicuous as their injuſtice and criminality ; for, if 
« the diſcontents of an arbitrary Government 
« were ſo oppreſſive as to be converted into deſ- 
« pair,” the very reverſe is the caſe of a free and 
mild Government, which has procured us all the 
bleſſings of Liberty and the ſecurity of Property ; 
and which excellent Government admits, nay 
contends (againſt the falſe friends of the Nation) 
that the People have a natural, a legal, and conſtitu- 
tional right to diſpoſe of their private property as they 
pleaſe, in a manner that is not injurious to the 


State or to hereditary right. This is not an empty 
declaration from the executive power, but the 
great bleſſing of Liberty fully enjoyed under the 


mild and wiſe Government of a free State. 


There is then no compariſon nor any inference, 
that the ſubverſion of a deſpotic Government 


ſnould require the overthrow of a free and mild 


one adapted to the genius, the proſperity, and hap- 
: | 3 


16 

pineſs of the People governed. Then can there 
be a ſtronger reſemblance to the principles of 
France than the avowed purpoſes of the ſociety 
ſtiling itſelf The Friends of the People ?” Can 
there be a ſtronger declaration of reſorting to the 
fame meaſures? or can any thing ſhew a greater 
neceſſity than that reſemblance and declaration on 
the part of Executive Government, to prevent the 
contagion of ſuch alarming principles in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland? | | 


As a conſtitutional writer, inclining to the ſpirit 
of a Sydney, a Hampden, and a Chatham, I am 
liberal enough to ſuppoſe that, in general, the 
People of the three Kingdoms (I mean the true 
Republic, and not the thoughtleſs and reſtleſs mul- 
titude) mean well; but I cannot admit that, in all 
caſes, they think right: A Parliamentary Re- 
c form to obtain univerſal ſuffrage and annual 
« Parliaments,” is an inſtance in which I think the 
public voice is greatly miſtaken; and diſcovers 
more the paſſions of party, and the deſigns of 
- reſtleſs men to ſubvert our excellent Government, 
than a knowledge of and a regard for our unparal- 


leled 
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leled Conſtitution; of which I will give andther 
inſtance from a late meeting of the Society called 
c The FRIENDS of the PEOPLE. 


of F irſt 8 That the People wi 2 
cc « right to the pure, genuine, and uncorrupted 
« energy of the Engliſh Conſtitution, faithfully 
« adminiſtered according to its own acknowledged 
cc principles.” This jargon is the verieſt bombaſt. 
It can only mean that the Nation ſhould preſerve 
the fundamental principles of their Conſtitution, 
as the ſecurity of their liberty. and property, by as 
juſt an equipoiſe of the Legiſlature as circum- 
ances will, from time to time, admit: Indeed this 
is all that is meant by the Conſtitution itſelf, and 
all that can be expected from it. And let me 
appeal to the honeſt breaſt of every candid man, 
and aſk, whether this is not the preſent ſtate of 
| Repreſentation and Legiſlation? The Crown may 
have an influence with the Peers, and they with 
the People, from the influx of wealth and the— 
force ol luxury; but that aſcendency will never, 
I hope, preponderate ſo much as to endanger fun- 
damental principles, to ſhake the Conſtitution, and 
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alarm the People for the ſecurity of their liberty 

and property,*a bleſſing which was never enjoyed 

better than at the preſent period, and proves 

more than volumes the happineſs we enjoy under 
our excellent Government, and the criminality of 
_ diſturbing it by ſpeculative and hazardous inno- 

vations. A, 


« Laſt reſolution. That the People of this 
« Country ought not to be taxed but by the con- 
« ſent of Repreſentatives choſen by the free ſuf- 
ce frages of the People, independent of the Crown 
«and the Peers.” This I admit; but, like the 
firſt reſolution, it proves nothing: For I maintain 
that the People are not taxed: but by conſent of 
Repreſentatives, choſen by the free /ſuffrages of the 
conſtituent Body. The Conſtituent is free to 
make his choice; and if he ſuffers his mind to be 
influenced, the fault, if any, is not in the Repre- 
ſentative, but the conſtituent Body. And in a 
more extended Repreſentation: it would not be 


cured, ſince the [ame cauſe would produce the 
ſame effects. And who can fay that a Repreſen- 
tative ſo legally choſen, is not as fit a perſon as 


/ one. 
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one choſen without that influence? I do therefore 
contend, that © the People are taxed by conſent 
of Repreſentatives freely and legally choſen.” 
The ſuffrage is free, that is, the choice of Repre- 


ſentatives is of itſelf independent, but the moſt 


independent man may be adviſed, and ſuffer his 
mind to be influenced by that advice : But that 
influence does not prove corruption to deſtroy the 
freedom of Election. 


. Theſe principal reaſons being refuted, the de- 
ſigns of reſtleſs men are diſcovered, like incen- 
diaries, to ariſe from inflammatory party motives, 


tending to promote their own. purpoſes at the 
hazard of every thing dear to their Country. The 


well-diſpoſed and valuable part of the Nation muſt, 
therefore, be fully convinced that the propoſed 
INNOVATION (at. all times extremely hazar- 
dous) muſt be, in a particular manner at this 


period, ſubverſive of our happy eſtabliſhments in 


ae and State. 


A LEGISLATIVE. REFORM is indeed fo | 


analogous with a NATIONAL REVOLUTION 


nN 
and a ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed Government, 
khat it is at all times to be dreaded as an event of 
infinite hazard; and the more ſo at a period, like 
the preſent, in which the ſpirit of reſiſtance and 
emancipation from the control of neceſſary au- 
thority (from the contagion of French principles) 
is ſo reſtleſs as to require the utmoſt care of 
a wiſe Government to prevent the miſchief it 
_ threatens, from the terrible example of a great 
neighbouring Nation. This reſtleſs ſpirit and 


dreadful example before our eyes have led me, as 


I think they ſhould every perſon enjoying the 
bleſſings of our excellent Government, to con- 
demn the unneceſſary and dangerous proceedings 
of the Engliſh Aſſociation, called « The FRIENDS 
« of the PEOPLE.” And the ſame impulſe of 
public zeal induces me, as a duty I owe to my 
Country, to condemn the SCOTTISH CON- 
VENTION, which, like its prototype, has all 
the ſeeds of French fanaticiſm, and is big with all 
the horrors which their frantic ſyſtem of uſurpation, 
folly and tyranny, has produced in France. 


5 Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew that the ad- 


vocates for a PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


are greatly miſtaken; and that there does not 


exiſt a neceſſity for the meaſure : 1 have alſo 


attempted to ſhew that this meaſure, ſo obſti- 
nately and abſurdly inſiſted | upon by the MI- 
NORITY, would be as impolitic as it is unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe it would unhinge our Government, | 
convulſe the Nation, deſttoy public credit and 
national confidence and ſecutity, and ane the 


political A a pervades France. roi 
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